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THE GOLDEN THREAD. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


‘‘Come, Mabel,” said the Lady Matheline de 
Beaumanoir, addressing a young maiden who had ° 
been assisting her at her morning toilettle, ‘‘as ‘ 
the day is near at hand for me to bestow my g 
annual gifts on my father’s household, you must ‘ 
give me your assistance and advice in selecting ‘ 
those which will be most appropriate.” < 

‘Nay, lady,” replied Mabel, ‘‘there would be 
little modesty in presuming to advise one whose 
taste and judgment in such matters are so certain 
not to prove erroneous.” $ 

“You would flatter me, Mabel—but come into ‘ 
this inner apartment and tell me what you think 3 
of those trifles which you will find there.” } 

“In good sooth,” replied Mabel, ‘‘ they exceed ‘ 
in richness and beauty anything of the kind I ever $ 
beheld.” ; 

“Do you think them equal to the gifts Lady | 
Sophia Roflen distributed ] ear?” 

‘*Cémpared to the Li phia’s they are like ; 
gold tq’ tinsel. May I ask who this sword, with § 
its gold enchaséd handle, enriched with rubies, ; 
is intended for?” gr emacs.- 

“‘ Who should it be intefiled for,”*replied Lady 
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Matheline, “if not, fot Sig Tuncelot Weldon, the | 
bravest knight in the country ?%”? 
“If he be the bravest, fle is likewise the 


he boasts of having soyal blood in his veins, and 
he said to me not a wéek ago that the lure his } 
falcon flies at must be neither rook nor raven. I 
kngw that he was thinking of the raven in your ; 
family coat of arms.” 

Lady Matheline colored deeply, though she ; 
gaily replied, 3 

“Sir Lancelot,’”’ said she, ‘‘thought he had ; 


Q 


made a pretty speech, and what he liked better, ; 
one that would teaze you, and you were, without } 
doubt, foolish enough to let him see that he was 


successful. It is true that the raven forms part 


< 


| 
of the blazonry of our family arms, and is a less 


noble bird than the falcon, which he displays in 
Vou. VIII.—7 
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; his. Nevertheless, my father would not exchange 


it for a falcon or an eagle either, for the honor 


lies in the incident that caused it to be adopted.’’. 


‘‘What was it, lady ?’’ enquired Mabel. 

‘You shall know some time, but not to-day. 
You must tell me now how you like the embroi- 
dery of this silken doublet.” 

‘It is*very beautiful,” replied Mabel, ‘‘and if 
I were a knight, I would rather have a single 
rosebud wrought by the fair hand that embroi- 
dered it, than all the ermine mantles in Christen- 
dom.” 

‘‘And will the handsome Sir Tristrem be 


: of your mind, do you think?” enquired Lady 
‘ Matheline. 


‘*T cannot tell,” replied Mabel, ‘but there is 
one, who, I well know, would value the smallest 
leaf worked by your hand, more than he would a 
duke’s coronet.” 

‘* And who may the preux Chevalier be who 
holds me in such tender regard? But I think I 
can guess. It must be Giron, the redoubtable 


; page, who, on a certain time, rode such a furious 


career against the wooden knight, as to come 


{near being unhorsed by the knight’s wooden 


sword.’’* 

‘Nay, dear lady,” replied Mabel, “allude not 
to him thus scornfully. He is gently born, and 
will one day prove that if he have a heart to love 


: the beautiful Lady Matheline—he has likewise 
’ both heart and hands to serve her. Believe me, 


- prondest and the most g¢ornful. It is said that } lady, Giron, the page, will, not many years from 


now, be a knight with more courage than the re- 
nowned Sir Lancelot, more comeliness than the 
handsome Sir Tristrem, and with more loyalty to 
his lady-love than either. I hope you will not 
forget him when you distribute your gifts.” 





*In the days of Chivalry, as the reader may recol- 
lect, boys, in order to acquire the art of managing the 
lance, were taught to ride a career against a wooden 
figure, holding in one hand a buckler which turned on 
an axis, and in the other a wooden sword; and as the 
shock or the charge caused the buckler to turn rapidly 
round, if the young cavalier did not manage his horse 
and weapon with address, he was liable to receive a 
blow. 
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sent is already’selected. Look at this thread of 
gold tissue—will it not be appropriate?” 

‘‘Surely, that cannot be what you mean to give 
him.” 

‘And why not? He will doubtless, as you say, 
prefer a rosebud or a leaf to sword or dagger, but 
having but scanty time to complete the prepara- 
tion of my other gifts, it would be impossible for 
me to work for him even the stem of a leaf; and 
on second thoughts it would be needless labor, as 
he has, I think, watched me at my embroidery 
frame enough to have made himself master of 
stitchery, and can work something for himself.” 

On the day that the gifts were to be distributed, 


Mabel, as usual, attended Lady Matheline at her ‘ 


toilette, which consumed no little time, for both 
were anxious that the rich and splendid attire 
prepared for the occasion should be arranged in 
the most tasteful manner. ‘A robe of rich bro- 
cade was gathered round her waist by a jewelled 
zone, and diamonds were woven with her glossy 
hair. 
corded with her style of beauty, which was of 
the most brilliant and dazzling kind. 


to a seat by her father, which was placed on a 


platform at the upper end of the hall under a ° 


canopy composed of rich silks. The presents 
were piled on a table which stood before her, 


and were arranged in such a manner as to ena- ? 
ble her to readily select whichever she pleased. { 


Those intended for the female part of the house- 
hold were first distributed, and the fair Mabel 
was gratified by receiving a locket containing a 
ringlet of the beautiful hair of the donor. After 
all the females had received their respective pre- 
sents, Lady Matheline took from the table a 
heater shaped shield, emblazoned with armorial 
bearings. 

‘“‘This,”’ said she, ‘being intended for my 
young kinsman, Robert de Beaumanoir, is em- 
blazoned with our family arms. The device, 
simple at first, has been augmented at different 
times by various additions, but the one of which 
we all are the proudest is that of a raven. There 
are some present who would like to know the 
reason why it was adopted, and have my pro- 
mise that they shall be gratified, but I find that 
some of the particulars have escaped me. Sir 
Lancelot Weldon, shall I have the benefit of 
your good memory in relating the anecdote?” 

Sir Lancelot advanced with a crimson cheek, 
for he remembered the allusion he had made in 
the presence of Mabel to the Beaumanoir arms, 
and doubted not but that it had been repeated 
to Lady Matheline. What galled him as much 


if not more, was that he could see by the half 





The magnificence of her dress well ac- ; 


When ° 
everything was in readiness, she was conducted { 





suppressed smile that hovered on many a lip, 
others had likewise heard and recollected it. 
He dared not, however, venture to be so dis- 
courteous as to disobey the request of a lady 
which had been made so publicly, particularly 
as it was known that he could not plead igno- 
$ rance as an excuse. 
; ‘‘T have heard,” said he, ‘‘that an ancestor of 
the present Count de Beaumanoir was one of the 
¢ most renowned captains of the emperor Henry 
¢1V., at the time he was engaged in the war 
against Rodolph of Suabia. One night, when 
$the bold captain and his men, who formed the 
van-guard of the army, lay on their arms in the 
open air ready to renew the conflict which had 
raged the preceding day, he was suddenly roused 
from sleep by the flapping of wings near his face. 
He started up and saw by the bright moonlight 
that it was a raven. He then perceived that 
several were flying over the place where he and 
his men were encamped, uttering their hoarse 
{ cries. While attempting to account for a cir- 
; cumstance so singular, he recollected that a 
: number of these birds had taken up their night 
quarters on a dead tree at no great distance, 
and this, being considered by the soldiers an evil 
; omen, had occasioned no little terror. He now 
turned his eyes toward the tree, in which he 
imagined he could see the figure of a man. It 
’ being soon ascertained that his suspicion was 
well founded, measures were taken to secure 
; the man, who proved to be one of the enemy’s 
; patrol. To save his life he confessed that he 
‘ had been employed by his commander to dis- 
cover, if possible, at what point the army of 
the emperor was most assailable; and that a 
slight breastwork which had been thrown up 
obstructing his view, he had ascended the tree, 
and by so doing had disturbed the birds.” 
$ You have related the anecdote correctly, I 
{ believe, Sir Lancelot,’ said Lady Matheline, 
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‘*which shows that a raven, though a bird of bad 
repute, and one fer less fair in heraldry than 
an eagle, or even a falcon, was the means of 
enabling my father’s brave ancestor to save the 
forces of the emperor from being surprised, and 
it may be from suffering great loss; for it was 
found that the enemy was on the alert, ready at 
a moment’s warning to act upon whatever intel- 
ligence might be received from those who had 
been sent to reconnoitre their situation. The 
raven, therefore, though not worthy the notice 
of one who bears a falcon in his crest, should by 
a Beaumanoir be held in higher esteem than all 
other birds.” 

Half fearing that her resentment had carried 
her too far, she now hastened to produce the 
sword with its rubies so clear and transparent 
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that they appeared as if melting in their golden , herself that there was that in his noble figure and 
settings. determined air that might enable him to make 
‘May you,” said she, as she presented it to ; good his boast. With an inconsistency not un- 
him, “by your valor and high achievements win } common she began, now he was about to depart, 
the applause of the good and the brave, and the to perceive in him numberless high and noble 
regard of the loveliest lady in the land.” qualities, and she regretted that he was about to 
As he bent forward to receive the gift, he } expose himself not only to the dangers of war, 
touched with his lips the white hand that offered } but to a climate which often proved fatal to the 
it, and said in a low voice, “you fill me with } European. 
despair, lady, for what achievement however When, at break of day, she heard the trampling 
difficult, or however glorious, can merit the of horses in the court-yard, and the ringing of 
favor of Matheline de Beaumanoir?” arms and armor, as Sir Inglebert and his men 
The soft glance of her dark, brilliant eyes, and ; were preparing to depart, she sprang from her 
the deepening crimson of her cheeks, were her } bed, and throwing on a loose robe, went to the 
only answer, but the haughty knight knew well $ window to see if she could discern Giron. But 
how to interpret these, and determined within ; the early dawn struggling with the cold shadows 
himself long ere to seek some means to cause ; of night, imparted too faint a light to enable her 
her to repent having inflicted on him the recent { to distinguish one object from another, except 
momentary humiliation. when a torch, borne by some menial, threw a 
The other gifts were soon distributed. The ; red gleam upon the quickly shifting figures. 
handsome Sir Tristrem received the embroidered Giron being now considered qualified to endure 
doublet, another received an embroidered sword- ; the hardships and dangers of war, was to attend 
belt, a plume, or perhaps some article of still less ; Sir Inglebert in quality of a squire, and when his 
intrinsic value. Giron, the page, alone remained, { foot touched the galley that was to bear him to 
and all wondered what she intended to bestow { Palestine, he renewed his vow to maintain with 
on him, as they saw nothing remaining on the } lance and sword, that the beauty of Matheline 
table. She requested him to draw near where { de Beaumanoir exceeded that of any other lady 
she sat. Every one present admired the modesty 3 living. It would require too much space to ac- 
and grace with which he obeyed. As she pre- ; company him while on his way to the scene of 
sented him with the thread of gold tissue, ‘it ; warfare, or even to glance at a moiety of his 
should have been,” said she, ‘‘some weapon or ; gallant achievements when there: they were 
a shield, or a belt, if I had imagined you would 5 such, however, that he soon exchanged the 
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have any use for either.” $ silver spurs of the squire fcr the gilded ones 
“Any memorial,” replied he, kneeling to } of the knight. 
receive it, ‘from your hand is precious. I; Among others who joined the crusade was 


shall ever wear it next my heart, and while I ; Sir Lancelot Weldon. Thongh when he left his 
remember that it has been touched by your ; native land he had so far dissembled with Lady 
hand, embalmed by your breath, and that it has ; Matheline as to impress her with the belief that 
been looked upon by eyes dearer to me than the { her name would be the battle-cry of him and his 
light, the most dangerous and difficult achieve- { followers, and would have power to inspire him 
ments I shall count as nothing. And it may be, { with courage to adventure on the most perilous 
lady, that though you scorn me now, length of ; exploits, the scene that had stained his cheek 
faithful service and the most loyal affection, may ; with crimson had so cherished the gall-drop in 
one day win some portion of your esteem.” : his heart, that its bitterness had on more than 
A crushed tear glistened on his eyelashes as } one occasion well nigh overflowed in her pre- 
he bent and kissed the hem of her robe, for her } sence. 
scorn had pierced his heart, though he could not One evening while the European army were 
cease to love her. lying before the walls of Acre, Giron left his tent 
‘Farewell, Lady Matheline,”’ said he, ‘‘many } and went forth to enjoy the cool breeze which 
suns will rise and set ere I see you again, as I { sent forth low whispers as it stole through the 
have leave from the count, your father, to attend ; glossy leaves of the palm-trees. A full moon 
Sir Inglebert Bovine, who sets forth for Palestine ; poured its unclouded beams from the deep azure 
by break of day.” of the Assyrian sky, and drawing forth a locket 
Having said thus, he precipitately left the hall, ; which he wore next his heart, that enclosed the 
but instead of deriding, all compassionated him } golden thread given him by Lady Matheline, a 
for having been publiély presented with such a ; smile lit up his countenance as he regarded it 
gift. The eyes of Lady Matheline followéd him { when he re-called those deeds of valor which 
ull he was out of sight, and she acknowledged to $ had surpassed even his own hopes, and had so 
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well redeemed the promise he had made her who 
had bestowed it on him in derision. Footsteps 
near caused him to hastily restore the locket to 
its place. He loeked round and beheld Sir Lan- 
celot Weldon. 

‘Will you now say to me,” said he to Giron, 
‘‘what you have already repeated so many times 
in the presence of others, that Matheline de Beau- 
manoir is pre-eminent in beauty above all other 
women?” 

‘*T will,” replied Giron. 

“Then,” said Sir Lancelot, “I defy you to 
mortal combat, for not only do I aver that 
Lady Sophia Roden surpasses in beauty all other 
women, but I moreover declare, that compared 
with her, Matheline de Beaumanoir is as a sun- 
burnt peasant girl.” 

“IT accept your challenge,” replied Giron, 
“with a right good will, and doubt not but 
that I shall show you the.audacity of naming 
Sophia Roden in the same breath with the peer- 
less Matheline de Beaumanoir.”’ 

‘‘Were it not,” replied Sir Lancelot, ‘that I 
would have others witness the vanity of your 
boast, I would even now put it out of your 
power to add to your sins the guilt of another 
falsehood.” 

‘“‘T am ready to bestow on you the same 
charity,” said Giron, ‘‘and save you from re- 
peating what you know as well as I to be utterly 
false.” 

The passions of the knights being thoroughly 
roused by casting upon each other the implication 
of what was well considered the meanest of vices, 
they without further ceremony drew their swords. 
The sword of Sir Lancelot was the one presented 
him by Lady Matheline, and had since been 
wielded in many a battle, but now, as if in re- 
ward of his perjured faith, the blade, after a few 
passes, shivered into a dozen pieces against the 
well-tempered breast-plate of his adversary. The 
truer steel of Sir Giron at the same moment pene- 
trated the cuirass of his antagonist, and inflicted 
a wound in the breast. He fell to the ground, and 
Sir Giron drawing his dagger—in the language of 
the times called the dagger of mercy—demanded 
of him if he would ask his life. 

‘*Never,” was the reply, ‘“‘for why should I 
ask what must now be a worthless boon? Strike 
and finish your work.” 

“No,” replied Sir Giron, ‘“‘I have made good 
my assertion that the beauty of Lady Matheline 
transcends that of all others. The object sought 
being attained, your life is in no further danger 
from me, and I will myself, since there was no 
one present to witness our encounter, testify to 

your bravery and skill, which, in a better cause, 
must doubtless have given you the advantage.” 











As he ceased speaking, Sir Inglebert Bovine, 
who had been concealed by the deep shadow of 
some trees, stepped forward into the open moon- 
light. 

“I,” said he, “have witnessed your enconnter, 
and though Sir Lancelot acquitted himself well, 
your superior skill, had his sword remained un- 
broken, must have ultimately secured to you the 
victory, which shows your modesty and genero- 
sity equal to your courage,” and kneeling down 
by the wounded knight, by the side of Sir Giron, 
he assisted to remove the breast-plate and apply 
something for the purpose of staunching the blood, 
which was flowing freely from the wound. They 
then bore him to his tent and consigned him to the 
care of a leech, who, on examination, pronounced 
the wound not to be dangerous. 

From this time was awarded to Sir Giron, the 
meed of being one of the bravest of the Christian 
knights, and the Saracens learnt to tremble when- 
ever they saw him dashing along on his powerful 
but fleet war-steed, and made no attempt to arrest 
his career. Nor was his fame confined to the 
East. His victory over Sir Lancelot in single 
combat, as well as his bravery in the field of 
battle, were recounted by those crusaders who 
preceded his return to Europe, and became the 
theme of the minstrel’s song. 

A full moon was throwing its mellow radiance 
over the autumnal landscape that reposed in rich 
and luxuriant beauty on the western side of Count 
de Beaumanoir’s castle. The prospect was partly 
bounded by an ancient forest, within whose dim 
and solemn recesses mysterious harmonies were 
thrilling among the leaves, soon to be exchanged 
for that wilder and shriller music that weaves its 
notes among the branches when winter has swept 
from them their foliage. The little apartment, 
where several years previous, Lady Matheline 
had prepared the annual gifts which she distri- 
buted before the departure of Giron to Palestine, 


; overlooked this lovely and varied landscape, and 


she now stood leaning from the window listening 
to the sweet and mournful minstrelsy of the forest 
as it crept through the moonlight air. The period 
of Sir Giron’s absence, to her, had been that in 
which time bestows on beauty its richest and 
most fascinating gifts; that in which not only the 
figure attains the full and waving outline which 
is the perfection of feminine beauty, but that too 
which throws over the faultless features the charm 
of intellectual expression, deeper and more deci- 
ded. In the same apartment sat Mabel, with her 
hands listlessly resting on an embroidery-frame, 
and who, though she did not presume to interrupt 
the revery of Lady Matheline, felt in a far better 
mood for using her tongue than her fingers. She 
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was at length gratified, for Lady Matheline 
turning from the window, said, 

“Do you think the rumor can possibly be 
true that says Sir Lancelot was overcome in 
single combat by the page Giron?” 

‘* There can be no doubt of it,” replied Mabel. 
“T always knew that Giron would prove himself 
to be braver than Sir Lancelot, who did nothing 
but boast of his prowess.” 

‘‘ Have you ever learnt the cause of the quarrel 
between them?” enquired Lady Matheline. 

‘‘T have, but as I was afraid that it would not 
please you to hear anything that would disparage 
Sir Lancelot, I have abstained from repeating it.” 

‘‘But it will please me to hear the truth what- 
ever it may be, so set your fears at rest and let 
me hear it without further delay.” 

‘It is said that you, lady, was in part the cause 
of it.” 

‘By my troth, I suspected as much, and you } 
yourself saw the manner in which Sir Lancelot ; 
received my present, and heard his protestations } 
of loyalty. How could he suffer himself to be { 
overcome?” 

‘Yes, I heard his protestations, which were as 
false as they were fair. It was for the sake of 
Lady Sophia Roden that he fought: and it is no | 
marvel that the sword which he received from ° 
your hand should fail him when opposed to one ; 
that was wielded in your behalf. It is said that 
since that time no knight pretends to deny in the 
presence of Giron, that you are the fairest lady in 
Christendom.” 

‘‘] don’t merit such a meed at the hand of 
Giron, but truly, he who can awe so many brave 
knights must be strangely altered from the deli- 
cate boy, whose long, soft curls were the sport of 
every breeze. Hark! did I not hear the trampling 
of horses’ feet?” 

As she spoke she again hastened to the window, 
whence, at no great distance, could be descried 
the high road. She found that she had not been 
mistaken, for the brilliant moonbeams fell full 
upon a company of horsemén, six in number, > 
who were riding toward the castle. 

‘‘Come hither, Mabel,” said she, ‘and tell me » 
if he who appears to be the leader of the band, > 
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wears not the white surcoat of a crusader.” 
“In good sooth does he,”’ replied Mabel, “and : 
we shall now have news from Palestine, and, it 
may be, from Sir Giron himself. What a beau- 
tiful horse he rides—just such a one as the min- 
strel told about the other day in his song. But 
we must not, waste our time in gazing at them 
from the windoay, for your father will soon sum- 
mon you to the hall as the supper hour draws 
nigh, and I must braid th pearls he likes so well 
with your hair, which will. make them show 
71* 
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‘ with ermine. 


> thick curls above his forehead. 
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fairer than if they were set in the finest gold. 
The taffeta robe too that so well suits your com- 
plexion is his favorite—I will run and get it.” 

‘What ails you, Mabel,” said Lady Matheline, 
‘that makes you so nice about my attire. One 
would think some great prince had arrived.” 

‘‘I hold a brave and honorable knight to be 
greater than any prince,” replied Mabel, ‘‘ unless 
he have something more than his title to distin- 
guish him, and he who has just arrived is both 
brave and honorable, we can have no doubt, or 
he would not pretend to claim hospitality of your 
father.” 

‘Well, do as you will, only make as much 
haste as possible, for the supper hour must be 
near.” 

Mabel, who was a skilful tire-woman, soon 
adjusted her lady’s dress. She vjewed the re- 
sult of her labors with an air of peculiar satis- 
faction, and well she might, for it would have 
been hardly possible for a female figure to appear 
more lovely or more brilliantly beautiful. 

‘* Now, Mabel,”’ said Lady Matheline, ‘‘ bestow 


« a little of your skill on your own person, for there 


is no knowing but that this redoubtable knight 


may have a gentle squire, who may not be insen- 


sible to yonr charms if displayed to proper advan- 
tage.” 

Mabel was not reluctant to obey, and she had 
barely completed her task when the count sent to 
require their presence in the hall. Lady Mathe- 
line did not regret the change in her attire, when 


. she beheld the knight for whose sake it had been 


made. He had, since his arrival, laid aside his 
armor, and his fine, well-knit figure was dis- 
played to the best advantage by a suit of rich 
green velvet embroidered with gold, over which 
he wore a white surcoat of heavy silk, lined 
His handsome and noble features, 
bronzed by long exposure to an Assyrian sun, had 
a highly intellectual cast, while his complexion, 
dark as it was, found a sufficient contrast in his 


’ deep set eyes, which were black as night, and in 


the hair of the same hue that clustered in short, 
There was noth- 
ing in his looks or appearance that reminded Lady 
Matheline of any person she had ever seen before, 


‘ and when her father presented him to her as Sir 


Giron de Montglaive, she could scarcely believe 
that she beheld him, whom a few years previous, 
she had in derision presented with a golden thread. 
She now thought of it with shame and embarrass- 
ment, and her eyes drooped beneath the glance 
of his, till their long lashes rested on her cheeks, 
which were glowing with blushes. 

‘‘While time and climate,” said he, ‘“‘have 
wrought such a change in my person that none 
of my old friends recognize me; I find that 
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beauty only ripens to greater perfection in our , 
own fair clime.”’ ; 

‘Tf your person has changed,” said the count, ’ 
‘it is only for the better, and we consider it an ' 
honor to welcome a knight whose bravery, second : 
only to his modesty, has won applause from the ° 
most envious, and become the theme of story and } 
of song.” 

The count now took his place at the table, ; 
which, though spread for the evening repast, was 
loaded with a profusion of substantial viands. He 
invited Sir Giron to take the seat at his left hand, 
his daughter occupying her usual station at his | 
right. She would have given much to know the 
thoughts of their guest as regarded herself, for 
no longer the sensitive boy, whose every emotion 
beamed from his eyes or trembled on his lips, he 
had learnt to.lock his deeper and more impas- 
sioned feelings in his heart, where they glowed 
not the less intensely because concealed. In his 
demeanor there was that union of ease, grace and 


self-possession, which showed that he had been } 


the companion of princes, and that he entertained 
that proper self-respect, which is the surest means ° 
of commanding it from others. In his deportment 
toward Lady Matheline, he preserved that high 
tone of courtesy and respect demanded by the : 
laws of chivalry, but he betrayed not by a single 

word more than by his looks, that he regarded ‘ 
her with aught of that deep tenderness that had ‘ 
so often, when a page, caused his voice to falter ° 
when he addressed her, and made the tears start 
to his eyes at the least token of her disapproba- 
tion. It is true, that during his absence, her 
name had been his battle-cry, and that he had, 
on every occasion, asserted her pre-eminence 
over all others; but was it not merely to redeem } 
the vow he had made at her feet, when his heart ° 
was too full of love to resent her scorn? This } 
was a question which she repeatedly asked her- 
self, but could not answer, and it is doubtful ; 
whether, even in her most capricious moments, ; 
she ever inflicted more pain on Giron, the page, ; 
than the quiet politeness and self-possession of } 
Giron, the knight, inflicted on her. When Mabel 
had spoken of his triumph over Sir Lancelot, she 

had pictured to herself the same devoted and im- 
pulsive boy, who always wore his heart outside 
his doublet, so that she could read it a3 well as ; 
her own. To see instead a cavalier so dignified 
and so stately, who betrayed no emotion when | 


$ 
? 

she purposely alluded to the days gone by, was 

more than she could in patience bear, and tears, 
the effect of a strange mingling of resentment } 
and grief, though she used her utmost efforts to ; 
suppress them, forced themselves to her eyes, ; 
$ 


Her emotion did not escape his observation, and 
he must have been more than human had he 


5 


deeply regretted her endurance of pain similar to 
what she had so often and so recklessly inflicted 
on him. 

When Lady Matheline retired to her chamber, 
her thoughts were too busy in forming conjectures 
as to what might now be the state of Sir Giron’s 
affections as regarded herself, to suffer her to 
sleep. 

As has already been observed, the air was mild 
and balmy as of a summer night, and she again 
took her station by the open lattice. But the 
forest melody which had so charmed her a few 
hours before, had now no power to engage her 
attentions, nor did the rich landscape sleeping in 
the moonlight claim a single thought. An hour 
or more had passed when a merry roundelay, 
sung in a rich, manly voice, came stealing from 
the dim recesses of the forest. The musician 
was entirely concealed from view, but there was 
no mistaking the fine voice, which even before it 
had acquired its present depth and fulness, had 
often ficated through her bower and charmed her 


: ear, though caprice had caused her to withhold 


the meed of praise. The voice was too distant 
to distinguish the words, but it gradually came 


nearer, and she could finally discern the snowy 


surcoat of Sir Giron gleaming through the dark 
foliage of a copse that grew near the borders of 
the forest. The sprightly air was now changed 
to one more plaintive, and she could distinctly 
hear the following words, which, from their im- 
port, were probably improvised for the occasion. 


To me thine eye is brighter far— 
Far dearer is its light 

Than yonder soft and beaming star 
That gilds the brow of night: 

Ah, Memory! why recall so well, 
When from that dark, bright eye, 

Glances of cold derision fell ° 
When the young page was nigh? 

In thy sweet voice, I more delight 
Than song of Eastern bird, 

That through the live-long summer night 
In liquid strains is heard: 

Why did that voice, whose lightest tone 
Such witching power possessed, 

Speak words of bitter scorn alone 
When to the page addressed? 

The song ceased, and then in a voice sweet 
though tremulous, Lady Matheline responded as 
follows: 

The page possessed a gentle heart— 

I deemed not that ’t was fearless too. 
Why should I only learn that truth 

Its loss of gentleness to rue? 
Forget, Sir Knight, the scornful look— 

The taunting word remember not; 
Be, in the woman’s tenderness, 

The foolish girl’s caprice forgot. 
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Surprised at her own boldness, she might with 
Juliet have said, 
‘Thou knowest the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek ” 
When the song closed, Sir Giron stepped for- 
ward into the open moonlight, and chanting a 


appeal, he pressed his hand to his heart, and 
bowing low, retired through a postern gate, by 
means of which he had found egress into the 
forest. 


customary for Lady Matheline to bestow the 
annual gifts on her father’s household. At the 
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MANCGUVERING. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY DR. ROBERT E. LITTLE. 


Not many years ago on a pleasant evening in 


: : ; $ autumn, the well paved streets of a small but 
few lines expressive of his acceptance of her > 


flourishing village in one of the western states, 
rattled with carriages filled with the gay of both 
sexes, destined for the mansion of Major Travers. 
At an early hour the rooms were filled to suffo- 


‘ cation. The whole unmarried population of the 


appointed hour she ayeared arranged in bridal ; 


robes; and with a slight embarrassment of manner 
that rendered her only the more interesting, she 
presented to each member of the household an 


appropriate gift. When all present, save Sir ; ‘ s 
Pprop 6 P : ’ fered not from the thousand others met with daily 


Giron had received some token of remembrance, 
Count de Beaumanoir took him by the hand and 
led him to the spot where his daughter stood. 
He took her hand and placed it within that of Sir 
Giron. 

‘‘It is my privilege,” said he, ‘‘to bestow the 
hand where the heart is already given. The 
priest is waiting at the altar to confirm this my 
richest gift.” 


THE AUTUMN WOODS. 
BY ELIZA S. PRATT. 


Strict beautiful! the dolphin wears 
Its glory to the last, 

So, richest are the forest robes 
Before the autumn blast. 


Now in a shower of gold I stand, 
And rainbow-river dyes, _ 

The crimson harvest, touched with fire, 
Glittering around me lies. 


Each dear-loved tree has shuddering felt 
God’s coming wintry breath, 

And round her shrinking form has wrapped 
Her bridal-robe of Death. 


Above—how like a shining host 
Of banners all unfurled! 

Beneath, a sea of living gold 
In mazy billows whirled. 


Where now the sweet green turf and flowers 
That blossomed underneath? 

Gone, and their faded glories wrapped 
In Autumn’s blasted wreath. 


The music—oh! how changed; yet still 
A living voice is here; 

The requiem song of Summer-time 
Falls sadly on my ear. 


“ ‘ ‘ ad ’ neighborhood had assembled. 
The day had again arrived on which it was ; ; ‘ 
; one, who, if not the handsomest, was certainly 


But there was 


the centre of attraction in the room—that one was 
Ruth Graves. Let us describe her. Without 
possessing that union of face and expression 


* which goes so far to constitute beauty, she was 


what would by the connoisseur be deemed inte- 
resting. Her eyes when in a state of repose dif- 


—but when aroused by circumstances around her 
they assumed an unwonted brilliancy, and seemed 
to speak forth from their beautiful fringes all that 
was agitating her within. Of a petite figure— 
graceful and sprightly—when unrestrained by the 
companionship of her more grave associates she 
resembled more a deer bounding across the green 
sward, than a girl of sixteen accustomed to the 
seclusion of a boarding-school. Grave and merry 
by times, she might have been considered either 
melancholy or a votary of pleasure—there being 
in her actions always a tendency to extremes. 
Reared in luxury, and under the foolish in- 
structions of her superior taught to estimate the 
world by its appearance and capability of show, 


‘ she was skilled in all the mysteries of second rate 


fashionable society—knew how to decorate her 
person with all the finery of the village milliner’s 
shop—had learned to be bland or sarcastic in 
conversation as necessity required—in short, she 


? was or rather desirous of being esteemed what a 


woman should not be—a coquette. 
Surronnded, during the greater part of the 
evening by the younger members of the com- 


‘ pany, Ruth gave herself up entirely to enjoy- 


Q 
é 


| 


ment. Near the close of the party, and at an 
hour when beaux were running short of small 
talk, and belles beginning to relax in their en- 
deavors to please, a slender young man of two 
and twenty approached the circle of which Ruth 
was the centre, blushed, bowed, and with that 
awkwardness peculiar to youth, seated himself. 
For a moment not a word was uttered by either, 
until the other members of the party disappeared, 
when leading her to a seat in a distant part of the 
room, he began a conversation which embarrass- 
ment at their previous meetings had prevented. 
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But having now schooled himself for the task, he 
determined to unmask her intentions as regarded 
the future. 

‘**Ruth,” he said, “‘1 know the cup of plea- 
sure when presented to our lips is hard to be 
resisted—but, tell me, do you never sicken at 
and make an effort to overcome the caprices of 
fashion?” 

Ruth’s cheek reddened as she replied. 

“I often do—yet notwithstanding I have long 
since learned to look on the dissipation of the day 
as ruinous both to mind and body, and in secret 
to acknowledge that the votaries of pleasure are 
deceiving themselves in their vain pursuit after 
happiness, by indulging in amusements which 
serve only to disgust, displaying virtues which 
they do not possess, concealing faults which are 
stains upon humanity, and making a barter of 
affections which are as likely to mingle as oil 
and water—yet I am unable to tear myself from 
the allurements of fashion.” * 

‘‘If such be your opinion, why is it that you 
thus indulge day after day your love of admita- 
tion by running the gauntlet of fashion, and sub- 
jecting yourself to a change of feeling—a thing 


Here their conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Ruth’s elder sister, who declared 
it was time to go. The lover sighed and left. 

The father of Ruth and her sister Prudence, by 
a course of industry and economy during the early 
part of his life, had accumulated considerable 
property, but being possessed of a generous dis- 
position and inclined to dissipation as years stole 
upon him—he was exposed to temptations which 
he was unable to resist—temptations injurious 
alike to health, to rectitude and to estate. As 
a consequence, prior to his death, he became in- 
volved—the utmost prudence being necessary to 
save the homestead and a few domestics from 
the hammer. For several years after the death 
of Mr. Graves his widow mingled but little with 
the world, (having an utter contempt for the 
vulgar crowd around her) but as her daughters 
became marriageable, the society of a few was 
; courted, and parties were given, until finally 

Secarsville, or as it was usually called by her 
simple neighbors, ‘‘ Pea-ridge,”” became the de- 
pot of fashion for the second rate gentry of the 
scounty. The eldest daughter of the family 
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which of all others you profess to look upon with ? having married a poor but worthy young man, 
the greatest dread? Why not abandon the society ; contrary to the wishes of her friends, and espe- 
of those whose companionship can afford you only 3 cially of her uncle, who manifested his displea- 
momentary gratification, and permit me to inform ? sure by making a new will, it was determined 


your guardian of our engagement, and thus do 
away with the suspicion and distrust which must 
ever attend those whose actions are not marked 
by candor? We are both young, and if disap- 
pointment attends us we may recover from the 
blow. If we delay the consummation of our 


wishes until fortune places me in a position to 3 


demand your hand—years of devotion in the 
practice of an arduons profession will necessa- 


rily elapse—and when the desired riches pour in } 


upon us, time will have frosted our locks, and so 


chilled our affections that the remainder of our $ 


days will be spent in lamenting the evil destiny, 


. . $ 
which cansed us to stifle our affections for the ; 
purpose of gratifying the ambitious views of those > 


who have no right to control them. Parental 
authority should never interfere in the choice 
of a partner for life—such an affair should rest 
entirely with those who are most especially inte- 
rested.” 

“Oh! Henry, do not urge me to permit you to 


3 by the mother and uncle that any marriage 
3 contracted hereafter by the younger members, 
should be what would by the world be deemed 
$ brilliant. Accordingly nothing less than the heir 
3 to thonsands, or a scion of some distinguished 
; family, was to be considered eligible for the hand 
; of either Prudence or Ruth. 

3 As their own immediate neighborhood, how- 
; ever, furnished none who were considered on a 
} footing with them, a trip to the Springs was 
} determined on. Accordingly, one summer day, 
the register of the hotel at the Blue Lick Springs 
exhibited the names of D. Graves, Esq.—Mrs. 
Richard Graves and her two daughters. 

The Blue Lick Springs were attended as all 
watering places are, by persons in almost every 
station of life—the wealthy citizen recommend- 
ing himself on the score of wealth or ancestry— 
the fop priding himself on his well brushed coat 
—and the true gentleman without pretension 
—all mingling together in the same crowd. 


do that which I know will blast all our hopes of } Here, one day, was seen a half famished dandy 
happiness—not only for the present but for an and a cunning sharper in close conversation 
age to come. My mother, whom yon know to! with the wealthy Miss Gazzle, and the accom- 
be stern and unyielding, would never consent to } plished widow Spriggins. At a little distance 
our union until you.are placed far above your pre- } from them, and not less conspicuous for their 
sent position so far as wealth is concerned, and } gaudy dresses, three ladies might be seen pro- 
the highest honors of your profession are waiting ; menading under the huge oaks around the house. 
you. Farewell till then!” The latter we need not inform the reader were 
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the lady of Secarsville and her two daughters— 
while the two former rejoiced in the aristocratic 
appellation of. Augustus Fitz Noodle and Maxi- 
milean Rudolph Thunderbungus—one a native 
of our own democratic republic, and the other 
from la belle France, although of Polish origin. 
The gentlemen fearful of being esteemed ob- 
trusive, soon retired to their rooms, where the 
foreigner broke out as follows. 


“ Ah—hah—be gar—I be one fortunate man— } 


; of an introduction, and begged permission to lead 


vat you tink?” 

‘‘What now? Has your father, the count, 
died?” 

‘‘No—so better dan dat—splendeed young 
ladie—admire my moustach—ma foi, she est 
superbe—say I am ver noble—air distingue—is 
it not so goot, mon ami?” 

‘*I don’t understand you, explain,” simpered 
the elegant Fitz Noodle. 

“No onderstand—eh, sir—de ladie is going 
to marrie me—de love and monnie—all at de 
one time—au diable sont le violon donne. I go 
to de ball and say to de ladie—I be one stranger 
—I no speak de goot English—pardonnez moi—I 
then say I will make you one ladie in my country 
—ah—hah—one hundred tousand dollars—I be 
ver rich man.” 

‘» With the lady and a hundred thousand dollars 
youcertainly would,” drawled Mr. Augustus Fitz 
Noodle, who had by this time learned from the 
broken language of his companion that he had 


overheard the conversation of the ladies after : 


they had left the promenade—and that the gentle 


men themselves—their probable eligibility, etc., ‘ 
were the subjects of conversation. Fitz Noodle ' 
‘ being productive beyond calceslation—and the 


and the moustached foreigner were equally elated. 


Miss Prudence and her sister Ruth were, if pos- 


sible, to be transformed into Madame Rudolph 
Thunderbungus and Mrs. Fitz Noodle. 


In due season the ball began. The musicians 


showed symptoms of their desire to commence » 
’ of the ladies gloves were kissed, and an adieu 


their scraping—belles prepared themselves for 
the merry dance—beaux played the agreeable— 
and mothers managed to secure partners for their 
daughters. But still the dance was delayed—and 
for no other reason than that assigned by our two 
fashionable gentlemen. Mrs. Graves and daugh- 
ters had not arrived—personages who had at pre- 
vious fetes attracted little or no notice, save that 
caused by their gaudy dresses. ‘Suddenly, how- 
ever, from their being spoken of by Fitz Noodle 
and his companion, they were transformed into 
‘something “superior.” The gentlemen them- 
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, by the gentlemen that the long expected ladies 

were about to make their appearance: the almost 
} interminable clatter of tongues ceased, and sure 
; enough the grand entree was made. Mrs. Graves 
; leaning on the arm of her brother, a small, thin 
} man, entered first, followed by Miss Graves and 
; Ruth, dressed in an ultra fashionable style. 


; Scarcely had they seated themselves before our 
; two heroes, each attended by a master of cere- 


monies, approached, went through the formality 


> them through the mazes of the first cotillion. 
The honor was granted. Through the whole 
evening they were the attendants of the young 
‘ ladies—at one time busied in the dance, and 
; again promenading the long piazza in front of 
the ball room. The batteries of loving eyes and 
lisping tongue? were brought to bear on one side 
—while fine dress, persuasive manners and great 


$ 
? 
8 
2 


‘ pretensions were not left untried on the other. 
‘ Both parties were successfu!—more we need not 
; say. <Angustus Fitz Noodle and Maximilean Ru- 
’ dolph Thunderbungus were presented at a late 
3 hour to the worthy mother, who, evidently de- 
‘ lighted at their attentions, invited them to visit 
’ Secarsville, and promised that her daughters, 
¢ who were splendidly edificated, should centri- 


‘ bute to their amusement—one of them, she said, 
: played delightingly on the pianer and singed like 


; a martingale, while the other drawed and painted 
; baskets of fruit, trees, and sich like, equal to the 


great Astatic Rubeings. She wound up by a de- 
‘ scription of the aforesaid country seat, which she 
represented as being the most handsomest farm 
in the country of almost onknown size—the fields 


grounds around the house being ornamented with 
; the rarest eztotics that money could procure, and 
; laid out in gravel promenades so convenient for 
‘ moonlight strolls. Our heroes readily accepted the 
, invitation, and promised to be punctual to their 
appointment on the following week. The tips 


given for a fortnight. 

The family returned home. Preparations were - 
immediately instituted for the reception of the 
visitors—preparations, as the old lady said, in a 
style of magnificence worthy of herseif and dis- 
tinguished guests. The tramping of domestics 
and the “bravura” singing of the elder sister, 
interrupted now and then by the discordant voice 
of her mother, were heard in the halls of Secars- 
ville from early dawn until a late hour at night. 
Bustle and confusion reigned throughout. Win- 


selves indeed were unknown; but from their ? dow and bed-curtains were taken down and 
dusted, carpets shaken, and fire-fenders polished : 
in short, the whole house underwent a complete 
renovation. 


dress and foreign air they were supposed to be 
wealthy in reality, or at least in expectance— 
hence their influence. At last it was buzzed about 
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The long looked for day of arrival at length , mother in regard to their union. Their fears were 
rolled round. As the whole household had been { quieted by Prudence and Ruth, each informing 
during the day on the look out, the vehicle in } her own admirer that mother having the utmost 
which our heroes made their visit was seen some 3 confidence in the discretion of her daughters— 
time before it arrived; and before it had fairly } would, without doubt, acquiesce_jh’ any choice 
stopped some half dozen little negroes, with a 3 that either might make. A summons to tea stop- 
tremendous hue and cry, headed by ‘‘dear } ped the conversation in regard to a matter nearest 
uncle,” were ready at the gate to hand out and 3 their hearts. 
welcome to the hospitality of Secarsville Mr. Waiters on which were piled up all the deli- 
Augustus Fitz Noodle and Monsieur Maximilean 3} cacies which a stray French cook hired for the 
Rudolph Thunderbungus. At the door they were 3} occasion could think of, and in quantity sufficient 
met by Mrs. Graves, who begged leave ‘‘in the 3 for a Kentucky barbecue, were handed round. 
name of herself and daughters to welcome to the } Compliments in profusion were paid the ladies. 
privileges of her home—two persons, who though } Mrs. Graves proposed that music should be intro- 
strangers, had so disinterestingly assisted to ren- ; duced so as to fill up the remainder of. the even- 
der their time pleasant during their adjourn at; ing. Prudence, who was the musical prodigy 
the Springs for the benefit of the health of the ; of the family, had so often heard her mother’s 
dear creatures—who were, she was happy to in- } praise, fancied that she in reality possessed a 
form them, entirely restorated,”’ and here the old } talent for music, and when pressed by Thunder- 
lady actually panted for breath, as this was cer- ; bungus to play assented. She attempted an in- 
tainly the longest speech that she had ever before } tricate piece from some Italian opera, but having 
delivered. Without giving the gentlemen time } no native talent, less science—and with a harsh, 
to inquire for the ladies, Mrs. Graves with great } discordant voice, her effort was an entire failure 
dignity started across the room to the bell rope } —so great, however, was its effect that Thun- 
and gave it a pull. In popped the woolly head 3} derbungus shed tears, while Fitz Noodle “sighed 
of Jake, whose face had evidently been greased } a deep sigh.” Ruth’s turn now came—and with 
for the occasion, with the exclamation— } less pretension she commenced— 

‘¢Here me, missy.” ‘*Why don’t the men propose?” 

‘‘Jacob—has your—young mistress returned } and as her melting tones ceased, sighs were heard 
from iding?” coming not from one, but from all the members 

“«Me see, missy.” of the company. At the conclusion of the song, 

In a short time Jake returned and informed his } the old lady turning to Augustus Fitz Noodle, 
mistress that ‘‘deyumcome.” The ladies them- } enquired why he had not, before this time, with 
selves followed immediately after him. Enter- his prospects, entered into an alliance matrimo- 
ing the room suddenly they started back and § njal? 
apologized for their abruptness, declaring that} + Why,’ answered the exquisite, ‘‘ to speak the 
they were expecting a visit from one of their truth—my dear madam—I am almost on the eve 
neighbors, and had thus been led to enter. Re- } of forswearing female society. Not because my 
freshments consisting of wine, lemonade, cakes, admiration for ladies is small—but having ming- 
&c., were immediately ordered—to the former of } led so much with the world, I have learned how 
which the gentlemen, including ‘‘dear uncle,” ; little hope there is for a majority of us to be 
did ample justice—the Frenchman vouching that } happy in wedded life, unless there be a per- 
he had tasted nothing equal to it since his arrival } fect similarity between the parties in mind and 
‘tin de Unided State—his pere, de count being ; disposition. I have determined never to marry 
one admirer of de superb wine—un biberon—he 3 until I have satisfied myself that the fair one 
have de ver best in his cellar.” After which a } who is to lock her destiny with mine, possesses all 
stroll through the grounds around the house was 3 the attributes capable of rendering life a charm.” 
taken by the younger members of the company— 3 Here he gave Ruth a tender glance. 
the mother and uncle remaining in the parlor. ‘‘Oh! Mister Fitz Noodle, them’s my senti- 
Everything was admired by our heroes. They 3 ments exactly. You and me agrees perfectly in 
failed not, however, to speak of their own posses- 3 our notions about married life. I have taken great 
sions—those of one being on the banks of the } pains to have my daughters edificated in a style 
Hudson, and of the other on the Rhine. But they } becoming our distinguished station in society. 
disliked, they said, to return unaccompanied by ; We are ascended from the nobility of old England 
beings who were capable of exerting such an in- ; —my danghters are not used to associating with 
fluence over their destinies as their companions } common people, and I intend they never shall. 
were—regretted being strangers in the country, } When they marries, they shall marry perfect gen- 
and feared to hear the will of their respected ‘ tleman—as for them to marry any other it would 
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ruinate our standing in seciety, if not break the 
heart of me and their ‘dear uncle,’ who sets such 
a store on them.” 

Now as Fitz Noodle had insinuated .to the old 
lady that he*god his companion were travelling 
merely for the good of their health, and had 
spoken of their ample possessions at home—she, 
simple soul, believed every word uttered by 
them, and when requested to grant them an in- 
terview on the next morning, was in ecstacies at 
the probability of getting clear of her daughters, 
and that too to gentlemen of the first rank in life. 
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bring to bear all their batteries on all the mar- 
riageable men—whether old or young—encoun- 
tered during their summer jaunts through the 
country, and visits to the capitol during the 
winter. All, however, is to no effect, as they have 
almost lived beyond that pericd when “ love’s 


} morning beam first shone on the horizon of their 
; existence.” In short, they are now on the verge 
; Of old maidenhood, without a possibility of relief 


; unless the antiquated beau, the first of Purdy’s 


2 . . . 
> admirers should again enter the lists. 


As for 


’ Ruth her hope has died—her heart has now no 


Our heroes preferred their claims, and as Mrs. : 
} Noodle and Maximilean Rudolph Thunderbun- 
} gus are never mentioned in the halls of the 
. ascendants of the old English nobility. 


Graves had anticipated their intentions, her con- 
sent was immediately given—subject to the rati- 
fication of ‘‘dear uncle,’ (he, however, had 
previously expressed to her his approbation of 
the proposed arrangement.) 


The ladies were | 


introduced into the drawing-room to hear their } 


mother’s will—crimson blushes suffused their 
faces, followed by rivers of tears and maternal 
blessings. 

It was arranged that the marriages should take 
place within the coming month—and that the 
honeymoon should be spent at Secarsville—the 
parties visiting their homes in the spring succeed- 
ing. This scheme—proposed by Mrs. Graves— 
was, as might be supposed, readily assented to 
by the male parties concerned. To fill up the 
vacant time that would elapse before the ap- 
pointed day, re-unions were arranged, fishing 
parties made up, and visits to the neighboring 
village projected. But minutes passed off as days 
to Fitz Noodle and Thunderbungus—differing 
in this respect fro n true lovers—for what lover 
ever thinks of the lapse of time when in the pre- 
sence of his mistress? 


Disappointment falls to the lot of man when 


least expected. 
visits with ‘‘dear uncle” to the village, entered 
the bar-room of the hotel—the proprietor of which, 


The gentlemen in one of their } 


a shrewd old Boniface, directed their attention to ; 
an advertisement on the wall headed, ‘‘ Beware » 
of the Swindlers,” followed by a minute descrip- } 


tion of persons easily confounded with Augustus 
Fitz Noodle and Maximilean Rudolph Thunder- 
bungus. One proved to be a barber and hair- 
dresser, and the other a foreign dancing-master: 
hence the exclamation of the latter, ‘‘az dtable 
sont le violon donne.” 

On the next morning the village was in an 
uproar—the gentlemen had disappeared. Dear 
uncle returned home alone—the ladies fainted. 
In due time they recovered, not much improved, 
however, in wisdom, as the mother and daughters 
are still manceuvering—the former displaying the 
attractions of the latter, while they themselves 





room for passion. The names of Augustus Fitz 


After the night of Major Traver’s party Henry 
Winter never again mentioned marriage to Ruth 
Graves. That passion, boyish as it was, was one 
of the mistakes of his life. He met a young girl 
in the first buddings of womanhood, and was 
made to believe that the breast heaved, and the 
heart beat for him, and him alone. No resist- 
ance was offered—and he fancied that his passion 
was love. Time and experience cooled his ardor, 
and as years have stolen upon him he remembers 
it only as a dream, sejoicing that in it there was 
no reality—and that he was not possessed of 
wealth, otherwise he might have fallen into a 
fiery gulf, frora which there is no escape save 
death. Oh! poverty, thou much dreaded phan- 
tom of the weak—what benefits hast thou confer- 
red on mankind—freedom of thought and action 
—permitting man in the world to rear up for 
himself as did Scotia’s bard an ‘‘altar to inde- 
pendence.” 


HOME IN HEAVEN. 
BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


Why should we weep at earthly grief, 
Or pine for earthly joy ? 

The sharpest sorrows here are brief, 
The sweetest pleasures cloy. 

At most, but tiny sails we are, 
Across an ocean driven, 

And though we wander long and far, 
Our only port is Heaven! 


We seek for gold, but soon as won, 
We yield our parting breath; 

We strive for fame, when scarce begun 
The race is stopped by death. 

Why are we born, if such is life? 
Know then the boon is given, 

That you and I, by earnest strife, 
May win a home in Heaven. 
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3 admirers at all comparable to hers in numbers, 
THE JILT. ¢ wealth, or fashionable standing. It seemed to 
be her pride to bring her suitors to the point of 
proposing, when, with an affected start, she would 

“Do you think Caroline Ferrers really loves: declare she never thought of anything serious. 
Mr. Blanchard?” said Jane Southcote té”her; The only person who had ever touched her 
friend Emma, as her eye glanced on the persons ; heart was John Houston, but, strange to say, on 
she spoke of, promenading down the length of § him she could make no impression. Not that he 
the ball-room at Saratoga. avoided her overtures or shunned her society : on 

** And why should she not? They are engaged, ; the contrary he never suffered an opportunity of 
you know, and that is sufficient evidence that she ’ being with her to pass; still he never betrayed, 
loves him.” by either word or look, that he felt any peculiar 

‘*So it would be in most cases,”’ was the re- ; interest in her. For once, accordingly, the co- 
joinder, ‘“‘but I doubt whether it is so here. { quette was foiled. This, however, only increased 
Caroline has always been a flirt, and is very ; her passion. She became, at length, so completely 
cold-hearted: she takes Mr. Blanchard because ; in love that, artful as she was, she was unable to 
he is rich, and she is desirous of getting settled; ‘ disguise from the more observant of her acquain- 
but that he is the choice of her fancy, or of what ? tance this engrossing sentiment. And the unre- 
little heart she possesses, I can never believe. I ‘ quited love of Caroline Ferrers grew to be a secret 
fancy that, of all her beaux, John Houston was : theme for jests with those who envied the proud 
the only one that made an impression on her.” } and successful beauty. Their exultation could 

‘TI used to think that Caroline thought some- scarcely be concealed when Mr. Houston sud- 
thing of him, I will admit,” said Emma, “but ; denly departed for Europe, leaving to Caroline 
he has been abroad these ten months, and, by ; the bitter consciousness of having failed in the 
this time, she has forgotten him in a score of only instance where she desired success except 
subsequent conquests.” for its momentary triumph. 

‘‘T doubt it,” was the reply of her friend. ; But admirably did she conceal her mortification 
‘‘John Houston possessed everything to dazzle ; —so admirably indeed that many fancied they had 
a girl like Caroline: he had wealth, a high social * been mistaken, and that, after all, she had not 
position, brilliant manners and great personal ' cared for Mr. Houston. Jane Southcote was not, 
beauty. Nor was he without talent. I have } however, of this opinion. And her conviction of 
seen Caroline, though usually so indifferent, ‘ Caroline’s unrequited affection became strength- 
hanging on his conversation with evident de- ened, when, a few months after Mr. Houston’s 
light: I have beheld her watching him, with ill : departure, she accepted the hand of Mr. Blanch- 
concealed anxiety, as he waltzed with others; I: ard, a young millionaire, but having none of the 
have known her to change her purpose and go | personal qualities or social charms of the other. 
to parties where she had sent a regret, whenno’ Months passed, and the time appointed for the 
other reason could have existed for her fickleness, : marriage was rapidly approaching. The prepa- 
except the fact that she had learned the intended é rations had already begun, when the fashionable 
presence of Mr. Houson at the fete. You may . world was startled by the intelligence that Mrs. 
depend on it Caroline loves him better than she ; Somers, one ofthe leaders cf ton, had returned 
does Blanchard, and if he was to return and offer ‘ from Europe, whither she had gone on a tour 
her his hand I prophecy she would jilt his rival ; about a year before. She had brought back with 
without hesitation.” : her a complete suite of the costliest French fur- 

“Oh! I never will believe that,” said Emma, ‘ niture for her: new mansion, and it was said that 
‘Caroline could not be so base. You judge her ’ he; ‘parties, for the ensuing winter, would be 
too harshly.” : unnsnally superb. All were anxious, therefore, 

‘* We shall see,” replied her older friend. ‘‘ But ? to renew theif acquaintance with her. Caroline 
here comes Mr. Booth to claim your hand for the ‘ Ferrers was one of the first to call on her. 
dance.” And with these words they separated. } ‘And so you are really going to be married,” 

The character of Caroline Ferrers had not been ; yaid Mrg. Sorners, during the course of the con- 
unaptly sketched by Miss Southcote. If ever theng 4 versations £*Do you know I met one of your old 
was a flirt, the imperious beauty was one. Vain,4-beayx in Naples? He looked quite disconsolate, 
cold-hearted and selfish to the last degree, she had {1 assure you. Poor Mr. Houston!” 
made the arts of coquetry her study ever sinte 4.’ Caroline endeavored to preserve her cqmposure 
her entrance into the gay world; and so success- } at these words, but she felt her heart beating vio- 
ful had been her career, that no rival beauty could } lently, and fearing to trust her tongue, she merely 
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boast of half so many offers or exhibit a train of } bowed her head. But Mrs. Somers was a close 
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observer, and she read her visiter’s secret at once. 
With real joy she perceived the embarrassment of 
Caroline, for they had long been rival belles; and 
she thought she now saw an opportunity to re- 
venge herself for the many triumphs of her young 
and more beautiful competitor. 

‘**Do you know?” said the artful woman, ‘‘ that 
he was continually talking of you? I tried, at 
first—for we might as well be sincere to each 
other—to throw my chains around him, but I 
soon found that you had been beforehand with 
I then gave up all hope of him as a lover; 
and you don’t know what close friends, in con- 
He finally bestowed 
on me-his entire confidence: he said he loved 
you; but, in despair at your coldness and at your 
refusing everybody indiscrimately, he had come 
abroad, hoping, in change of scene, to find for- 
getfulness. In this he had not succeeded. We 
learned your engagement just before I sailed; and 
for a few days Mr. Houston was inconsolable.” 

Mrs. Somers, at this point of the conversation, 
paused a moment. She knew that if Caroline 
was above temptation, she wonld not, engaged 
as she was to Mr. Blanchard, continue to listen. 
But seeing no signs of indignation, the speaker 
resumed. 

‘In a word, my dear, Mr. Houston loves you 
ardently, and repents his conduct in not having 
His 
despair has now given him courage, and he sails 
for home by the next steamer. He would have 
returned with me, but some affairs of business, 
entirely beyond his control, keep him abroad 
another month. 


him. 


sequence, we soon became. 


satisfied himself verbally of your intentions. 


So you see, Carry, that there 
will be a duel yet between these two rash young 
men, Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Houston,” said Mrs. 
Somers laughingly. ‘But seriously, I have no 
doubt,” continued the speaker, ‘‘that you have 
only to refuse Mr. Blanchard to ensure you being 
Mrs. Houston; and, pardon me if ¥ say, what the 
whole world believes, though you may not, that 
the latter is infinitely superior, in every respect, 
to the former. But now,” she added hastily, 
adroitly changing the conversation, ‘‘ what is the 
news? Who is married, who has’ been ruined, 
who gave the best parties last winter? 
dying for a good dish of gossip.” 
Caroline went home from: this interview with 
strangely conflicting feelings. She would not, 
have hesitated to jilt Mr. Blanchard even on: thé 
eve of marriage; bnt she could*scarc@ly: credit 
that Mr. Houston had loved lier and ,yet con- 
cealed his passion so effectually. At first, thefes. 
fore, shg refused to believe what Mrs. Somers ° 
had said; but when she came to consider all tlie 
circumstances more at leisure, a thousand things 
in the conduct of Mr. Houston flashed across her 
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memory, which were only reconcileable with the 
supposition that he loved her. The longer she 
pondered on the matter the firmer became her 
conviction that Mrs. Somers had spoken the truth. 
Caroline now blamed herself for having, for a 
moment, suspected her friend. She was filled 
with exultation that she could yet be Mrs. Hous- 
ton, for she did not hesitate in resolving to dis- 
miss Mr. Blanchard. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Somers, when she called 
on Caroline, the ensuing day. ‘‘I did not tell you 
one confession which Mr. Houston made, and I 
am hardly excusable for revealing the secret now; 
but, you must know, he began, at first, to flirt 
with you, and ended by falling, head over ears, 
into love. He was fairly caught, he said, in his 
own trap. I do hope you will have a little mercy 
on him and dismiss this tiresome Mr. Blanchard. 
By way of a great secret I have something to tell 
you concerning mysclf:—I am about to be mar- 
ried, and it would be so nice for you to have Mr. 
Houston at the same time. Then, you know, we 
could both go on a wedding tour together. Nay, 
you must not ask me who is to be my future ‘lord 
and master.’ That I must conceal awhile yet. 
No one of my friends but yourself is even aware 
of my approaching union.” 

If Caroline had hesitated in her heartlegs reso- 
lution Mrs. Somers could well have played the 
part of a tempter; but the vain and selfish co- 
quette never thought of any person’s gratification 
but her own, and so, on the next occasion of a 
visit from Mr. Blanchard, she denied herself. He 
was somewhat surprised, but fancying her out of 
spirits he said he would call the ensuing day. 
He came accordingly and was again refused. 
The third day he met with the same fate. He 
now determined to put up with Caroline’s whim 
no longer, and insisted on seeing her. She came 
Mr. Blanchard was piqued 
and irritated: she was cold and haughty. He 
spoke of the singularity of her demeanor with 
some warmth: she replied that she thanked 
heaven she was not yet his slave. When one 
party is resolved to bring about a quarrel it is 
necessary for the other to put a guard on every 
word and action; this Mr. Blanchard was not 
in a mood to do; and the consequence was 
that, in the midst of his recriminations, Caro- 
line haughtily stopped him and declared their 
engagement at an end. Her lover was thunder- 
Struck, but the coquette, having succeeded in 


down accordingly. 


bringing about a quarrel in such a way as to 


make him appear quite as much in the blame as 
herself, was determined not to lose her advan- 
tage. She would hear no explanations. It was 
evident their characters were nct snited for each 
other, she said: on no account would she marry 
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a man who could not command his temper even ; not. Well, then, not to keep you in suspense— 
on trivial matters. And Mr. Blanchard left the } no others than your old rival Mrs. Somers and 
house in despair. your old beau, John Houston.” 

Did no remorse torture the bosom of Caroline A faint smile broke over Caroline’s face: she 





when she retired to the quiet of her own thoughts { had no doubt this was another of the thousand 
that night? No. She only thought of her re- } and one false rumors of fashionable society. She 
lease from a man she did not love, and of her { bowed incredulously. 

approaching union with the brilliant and hand- *‘Oh! I see you only half believe me,” said 
some Houston. She reflected on the envy which } her visiter, ‘‘but I‘ have it on good authority, 
would follow her footsteps when a bride: on the } nothing less than that of the newspapers. They 
bitter heart-burnings of malicious rivals when } were married in New York, too—and that ex- 
they beheld her triumph; on the numerous and { plains the journey of Mrs. Somers. I have a 
splendid entertainments she would give during ? paper here,” and, with the word, she produced 
the approaching winter: on the magnificence of } it from her reticule. 

her house, furniture and equipage. Indulging } Caroline felt a dizziness creeping over her, 
these dreams of the future she fell asleep with a } and when she tcok the paper she could not, for 
smile on her lips. a moment, see for blindness. But exerting her- 

Henceforth Caroline Ferrers was supremely self she overcame her faintness and read the 
happy. It is a mistake to suppose that a coquette ; announcement, evidently copied from a New 
cannot Jove: no woman can exist without affec- York paper. In a moment all her dreams of 
tion; and though vanity may corrode the heart } triumph vanished: she saw herself duped by a 
and nearly destroy its better feelings, there love ; successful rival; and had not the presence of her 
still remains. It is true a flirt will often sacrifice malicious visiter restrained her, she would have 
her affection for wealth and show; but when both ; given way to transports of grief and rage. By 
her vanity and love can be gratified, her felicity ; an almost impossible effort, however, she con- 
is unbounded. It was thus with Caroline now. $ tinued calm and composed. 

Mr. Houston was expected in a month, and ‘*T suppose we shall soon have the bride and 
the fluyer of Caroline’s spirits when the steamer } groom here,” she said. ‘They will make a 
arrived and she read his name in the list of pas- } splendid match.” 
sengers, cannot be described. She calculated ‘‘Yes!—rather,’”’ said her visiter. ‘I once 
how long it would require to travel from Boston thought you had set your cap for him yourself; 
to the southern city where she resided. He would } but I have no doubt it is the wealth of Mrs. 
not surely, she thought, be many days behind the ; Somers that has had such weight against you in 
mail. She would have gone to Mrs. Somers to | the scales.” 
find relief in confidence for the excess of her joy; ; Caroline’s cheek burned at these words. To 
bot Mrs. Somers had left the city a week before ; have her secret known and convassed by every 
on a visit to the north. Caroline was, therefore, { gossip was intolerable to one of her pride; and, 
forced to conceal her feelings, for no one of her { for a moment, the hope flashed across her that 
acquaintance as yet knew of her approaching { this announcement was untrue, and that Mr. 
marriage. She had determined to take them by } Houston would.yet be hers. ‘‘If so,” she said 
surprise. to herself, ‘‘what a triumph I shall have over 

Three days had passed since the arrival of the } these exulting wretches.” 
mail, when a letter arrived from Mrs. Somers. But, at that instant, the servant entered with a 
She had seen Mr. Houston: he was on his way } missive tied with silver ribbon. Caroline opened 
to the south. He might be expected the suc- ; it with trembling hands. It ran thus:— 
ceeding day. Such were the contents of the Mr. and Mrs. John Houston’s compliments 
welcome epistle; and Caroline retired, that night, } to Miss Ferrers. At home, No. 14 street, 
in a delirium of expectant joy. Thursday evening, the 25th. 

Early the next morning one of her acquain- A choking sensation rose to Caroline’s throat 
tance, whose gossipping character made her } as she read: she felt herself becoming faint; and 
generally avoided, called on Caroline: the coun- § had just enough presence of mind left to attempt 
tenance of the visiter betokened that something $ to rise and ring for a glass of water. But it was 
had happened of an unusual character. She had § too late. Not even the malignant and exulting 
scarcely taken her seat, therefore, when she said, } countenance of her visiter could keep down her 

‘‘Have you heard the news, Miss Ferrers? } feelings; they were too overpowering, at that 
No—I suppose not. You could not guess who } crisis, to think of the shame of exposure. She 
has been getting married,” she continued mali- } made a step forward, reeled and sank to the floor 
ciously. ‘‘ You don’t pretend to know? I thought ? insensible. 
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Her acquaintance, with acry of alarm, hastened 
to loosen the sufferer’s dress and sprinkle water 
on her face: then, finding Caroline still insensible, 
she rang the bell violently for aid. Before the 
servant came, however, she took care to peruse 
the note which had caused the fainting spell; and, 
full of this bit of malicious gossip, she hurried 
away, as soon as the victim began to show signs 
of recovery. 

Caroline found ber story in the mouth of every 
body before a week was over. Nor could she 
betray the part which Mrs. Somers had played in 
deceiving her; for that would only be to heighten 
the folly of which she had been guilty. She found 
herself, in a single day, the jest of society: her 
admirers were gone, her hopes were broken, her 
happiness forever destroyed. Yet, terrible as the 
retribution, it was only visiting on her a tithe of 
the misery she had caused. We cannot, therefore, 
regret the punishment of THE JILT. 





THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Tuov faded leaf! it seems to be 
' But as of yesterday, 
When thou did’st flourish on the tree 
In all the pride of May! 
Then ’twas the merry hour of spring 
Of nature’s fairest blossoming, 
On field, on flower, and spray: 
It promised fair, how changed the scene, 
To what is now from what hath been. 


So fares it with life’s early spring, 
"Hope gilds each coming day, 

And sweetly does the syren sing 

Her fond delusive lay; 

When the young fervent heart beats high, 

Whilst passion kindles in the eye, 

With bright, unceasing lay: 

Fair are thy tints, thou genial hour, 

Yet transient as the autumn flower. 


Thou faded leaf! how like to thee 
Is beauty in her morning pride, 
When life is but a summer sea, 
And hope illumes its placid tide, 
Alas! for beauty’s autumn hour! 
Alas! for beauty’s blighted flower 
When hope and bliss have died: 
Her pallid brow, her cheek of grief 
Have thy sad hue, thou faded leaf! 


Autumnal leaf! there is a stern 
And warning tone in thy decay; 
Like thee must man to death return 
With his frail tenement of clay. 
Thy warning is of death and doom, 
Of genius blighted in its bloom, 
Of joy’s o’er-clouded ray : 
Life, rapture, hope, ye are as brief 
And fleeting as the autumn leaf M. 
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HINTS ON BONNETS. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ir will surprise many of our readers to hear 
that bonnets are a modern invention. The Greek 
and Roman fashion was to wear only a veil for the 
head-dress; the flowing drapery of this graceful 
piece of attire could not, they thought, be excelled 
in beauty; and besides it had a suitableness for its 
purpose which no modern invention can rival. 
The veil could be hastily drawn over the head 
so as to conceal the features, or protect the face 
from cold, as occasion might require: and it 
could easily be withdrawn to welcome a friend, 
or partially put aside in coquettish play. For the 
mild and genial climate of the Mediterranean 
nothing could be more suitable. To this day the 
ladies of Andalusia adhere to their mantilla, a 
substitute for the more classic veil. 

Even now the use of the bonnet is confined 
to civilized America, to England, to the richer 
circles of France, to portions of Germany, and to 
the females of the aristocracy generally through- 
out Europe. The peasantry of Normandy wear 
a snow-white cap, rising into an enormous cone: 
the women of Italy have a handkerchief, adopted 
to graceful folds, as a head-dress: in Greece the 
ladies wear a cap with a veil; and the national 
costumes of Poland, Hungary and Russia are 
equally striking. The girls of Switzerland and 
some parts of Germany wear straw-hats; and 
these are the only things that approximate to 
the fashionable bonnet. Indeed, it was from 
them that it took its origin. 

The bonnet first came into vogue little more 
than a century ago. Previous to that time the 
customary head-dress for a lady when abroad 
was a hood: we may still see this article of 
dress in engravings from portraits by Vandyke. 
A century or two earlier, it was the fashion to 
mutile the head in a wimple. So far back as 
the days of Charles the First it was not unusual 
for females, who were travelling, to wear a felt 
hat with a broad brim; and both Madame de 
Montpensier and Madame de Montespan, at the 
gay court of Louis XIV., hunted in gold-laced 
semi-cocked hats. But, on all these occasions, 
the lady also wore a male-coat, and otherwise, 
as much as possible, assumed the attire of the 
sterner sex. There was no more relation be- 
tween these hunting hats and the present fash- 
ionable bonnet, than there is now between a 
Parisian riding-hat with its feather and the last 
fabric of patlle de riz. 

The first step toward the bonnet was to take the 
common Leghorn flat, and tie it on by strings fast- 
ened to its sides and passing beneath the wearer’s 
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chin. The gipsey hat, so fashionable the present 
summer, approaches somewhat to these primitive 
head-dresses of our great, great grandmothers. A 
bonnet of that day presented two ugly projections 
before and behind. Prior to this fashion several 
attempts had been made to render the round 
hat with the straight projecting brim less awk- 
ward. These uncouth affairs were at one time 
surrounded with a deep ruff of ribbons; then 
they were crushed, by some leader of ton, into 
an untidy rumble-tumble shape: at another time 
copious streamers were left to float down the 
back; again an enormous pitch upward was 
given to the hinder protuberance. But none of 
these transitory alterations improved the appear- 
ance of the bonnet. Even our stiff grandmothers 
had to acknowledge that their head gear was 
very unpromising. The gipsey hat did not make 
things better. At length a witty and beautiful 
duchess, one of the leaders of fashion in her day, 
hit on a permanent alteration in the shape of the 
bonnet; and the next step accordingly was to cut 
off the hinder protuberance altogether, leaving the 
poke in front. At once this new style became the 
rage, and gipsey hats were no longer seen. The 
example of innovation soon spread. Milliners con- 
sulted their own genius, and by making popular 
alterations in the shape of the bonnets, secured the 
admiration and patronage of the public. Scarcely 
a month elapsed without bringing forth some new 
variety of the bonnet. The war between England 
and France, during the supremacy of Napoleon, 
cut off all communication between the fair Lon- 
doners and the modistes of Paris; each had to get 
up their own fashions; and while the one bedecked 
themselves with a bonnet all crown, the other 
concealed themselves in a bonnet all face. At 
length the costume became, in a measure, fixed 
in London; and the Oldenburg bonnet came into 
fashion, with a moderate sized poke in front, but 
a crown eighteen inches high rising perpendicu- 
larly from the nape of the neck. This uncouth 
affair lasted until after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, when the fashion was adopted from 
Paris of constructing the bonnet with a com- 
paratively small crown, but a long, narrow face 
projecting nearly a foot and a half in front. 
Revolution now followed revolution in bonnets. 
A partial return was made to the little round hat 
of the last century. Then ensued a fashion 
which was at its height in Paris at the time of 
the second revolution: a bonnet with the brim 
shaped like an eccentric oval and which pro- 
jected flaringly from either side of the head. 
It is said that the present queen of France wore 
such a bonnet as this on the day when the throne 
was offered to her husband. Subsequently the 
Dunstable bonnet came up, with its immense 
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face like a coal scuttle. Then there were again 
changes and ‘rumors of change.’’ We had the 
face wide and flaming, soon after the face long 
and narrow: at one time there was scarcely any 
crown, at another time the bonnet was all crown. 
In the way of ornament we had immense bows, 
and then no bows at all: chaplets of flowers suc- 
ceeded to nosegays, afterwards flowers had to 
give way to plain ribbon. Now whim, now 
taste directed the change; but, as ever in fashion, 
the public voice followed the boldest innovator. 
Finally the mode settled down into the partially 
reduced bonnet at present the rage; but how long 
it will continue fashionable is a subject beyond 
anyone’s foresight. An attempt has been made 
to bring the gipsey hat again into fashion, but as 
yet without suecess. We certainly regard the 
style of bonnet now in vogue, with its elegant 
trimmings of lace and flowers, as by far the pret- 
tiest yet introduced: it sets off even an ordinary 
face, heightens a beautiful one, and looks ugly 
only when the colors are not adapted to the 
wearer’s age or complexion. 

In the introduction of bonnets, however, fash- 
ion has not consulted comfort. ‘ It is impossible 
to travel in them without injury to their delicate 
fabrics: in this respect they are inferior to the 
fur-trimmed hood worn in the days of Charles I. 
We cannot but think that a return might be made 
advantageously to that picturesque head-dress, if 
not for fair weather costume, at least for rainy 
dress and for journeyings. A lady now has to 
sit bolg upright in a carriage, and must deny 
herself the luxury of reclining against its cush- 
ioned sides, no matter how fatigued she may be: 
we think the sex might emulate the example of 
their husbands and brothers, who have abandoned 
hats for caps in travelling. So far as beauty is 
concerned, a neat, well made hood—such as we 
see in the pictures of Rubens or Vandyke—is 
quite as graceful as nine-tenths of our fashionable 
bonnets. Such a head-dress would also be warmer 
than the present one in winter. It would, more- 
over, combine, like the Greek veil, the capability 
of perfect exposure of the face with perfect con- 
cealment; for it could be drawn close over the 
countenance, or flung back on the shoulders at 
the whim of the owner. In a cold climate the 
hood is the nearest approximation to the classic 
veil which circumstances will allow. It would 
be susceptible, moreover, of adornment, accord- 
ing to the fancy or wealth of the fair wearer: in 
the age when they were universally worn, gold 
chains and jewels of inestimable price were used 
to ornament them. 

This, however, is a mere speculation. How- 
ever little utility there 1s in the bonnet as at pre- 
sent worn, there is small probability of its being 

















supplanted by any other head-dress. It has one 
striking advantage over the fashions of the past: 
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we mean, its susceptibility of change, according ; 


to the fancy of the owner. Great scope is afforded 
for taste in choosing whether to adorn it with 
flowers, ribbons or plumes. 


The continually ; 


Varying shapes which come up give room also to } 


consult the style most suitable to the countenance. 
But in this particular it is as well not to be too 
extravagant. It is related of Napoleon that he 
was never known to be more angry than when a 
milliner sent in a bill, charging him with thirty- 
six new bonnets for Josephine, in the short space 
of one month. 

It is a very nice point to settle the color of a 
bonnet. This must be left to the wearer’s taste, 
though generally the milliner’s opinion is the most 


have seen some of the most incongruous selec- 
once beheld a pale, sea-green chosen by a lady 


whose complexion was nearly cadaverous. Many 
persons look well in white; some faces are im- 
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ISABEL RABY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘Conquest AND SELF 
Conquest,” &c. &c. 


‘Ah! little will the lip reveal 
Of all the burning heart can feel.” —Landon. 


Hast thou ever, reader, from the broad bosom 


: of the Hudson, caught a glimpse of a rustic, stone 
> cottage, seated at the base of sheltering hills, and 
; embowered in trees whose waving branches but 


half revealed the porch, with its clustering vines, 
the windows shaded by roses and honeysuckles, 
and the garden rich with Flora’s loveliest trea- 
sures opening within a few feet of the pebbly 
beach? From such a nest of beauty did Isabel 


; Raby first look out upon the world—the world 
} which held for her no father’s love, and whose 
valuable; for the constant arrangement of colors ‘ 
in trimming gives her an eye toharmony. We } 


first welcome to her was given in a mother’s 
tears. In this secluded home, companioned only 


’ by that gentle mother, amid books and birds and 
tions in the color of bonnets: for instance, we ° 


flowers, Isabel grew up into rare beauty, with a 
form of queen-like grace, a brow on which purity 


; and truth had set their seal, and eyes from whose 


proved by pink linings; plumes on the outside of « 


the bonnet often increase beauty. 
lady can never do worse than to wear a long 
willow feather: she looks like one of these 
stumpy little steamers with a pennon longer than 
herself. Yellow on a bilious complexion is 
wretchedly out of harmony. There should be a 
difference, too, in the selection of colors for the 
White has 
gained very general popularity for both seasons, 
but we cannot see its applicability, except in very 
few cases, for cold weather. 


same face in winter and summer. 


TO THE HUDSON. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 


BeavtiFvt river! I could ever dwell 

Upon thy wood-clad banks, with verdure laden— 
Watching thy bosom, as its billows swell 

Like the white breast of some enamored maiden, 
List’ning, with drooping neck and downcast eye. 

To words of tenderness from lips whose tone 
Sounds to her ear like soft and gentle music, 

Or tiny wavelets on the sea-shore thrown, 
Where Desolation broods and Silence reigns alone! 


There is a spell about thy name, oh! river, 
Flowing so gently ’mid the far-off hills, 
And my blood kindles, and my heart-strings quiver 
As thy fair image in my mind’s eye dwells. 
Though other streams in grandeur may outvie thee, 
And other names dwell on the poet’s tongue— 
In beauty there are none that may come nigh thee— 
Thou art the brightest all bright streams among, 
The loveliest wanderer yet that poet ever sung! 
8* 


But a short ° 


depths, 


“ce 








Like holy revealings - ee. 
From innermost shrines came the light of her feelings. 


The first seventeen years of Isabel’s life glided 
away like one long summer’s day, cloudless and 
serene. She scarcely knew even by name the 
pleasures which the young in cities enjoy, but 
nothing had ever disturbed the deep springs of 


, joy in her own bosom, and as she carolled forth 


her *‘wood notes wild,” or sat in sweet reverie 
amidst visions to which earth’s brightest realities 


> would have seemed tame, the loveliest leader of 
‘the revels in court or castle might have envied 


her. 

Mrs. Raby’s had been a sad history. A neglec- 
ted and dependent childhood, a youth of sorrow, 
one bright, brief flash of joy, and then, the rayless 
night of widowhood. Her child—Azs child had 
reconciled her to life, but only to life in that quiet 
home. She shrank from the world—the gay, the 


’ self-absorbed, the busy world, which held for her 


now no friendly heart. She had few neighbors 
and these were hard-working men ahd women, 
without the education or the refinement which 


‘ would have made them agreeable associates. 
’ Even the pastor of the little church, whose spire 


was seen through an opening in the hills, was a 
man of narrow mind, and could do little to meet 
the necessities of a nature sensitive and delicate 


‘ as that of Mrs. Raby. The most frequent visits 
: of Mrs. Raby and Isabel were made to a deserted 


mansion, little more than half a mile distant from 
their own simple home. 

The last owners of Mordaunt Hall had died 
young, leaving an only son to the guardianship of 
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an uncle residing in New York. By their will 
this place had been retained as the future resi- 


» She could not tell—she had sat there when the 
> opening of the door caused her to look up with a 


dence of their son, and the house and grounds y 


were kept in order by the gardener and his wife, 


> next instant she had started from her chair, and 


who lived in the otherwise tenantless hall, and ; 


supported themselves by the sale of fruit from its ; 


orchard and of plants from its shrubbery. Isabel, 


in some of her wanderings, had found her way to { 


é 


: veiled by their snowy lids and jetty lashes, her 


4 


this abode, which, to her childish imagination, } 


realised in its wide halls and spacious rooms and 
lofty stairs, its conservatory and shrubbery, its 
antique but really handsome furniture, and its 
large and well-stored library, all of luxury and 
magnificence which her books had depicted to 
her, and which she had sometimes grieved to 
think she could never behold. Her evident ad- 


¢ 


beauty, Alfred Mordaunt felt that he had never 


miration and delight, perhaps more than her } 
childish beauty, won the good-will of Mrs. Grif- ; 


fin, the present house-keeper at this stately 
mansion, and Isabel was often invited to visit 


> passed within the room, however, her bland 
? accents were exchanged for something of sharp- 


her, sometimes to spend a day with her. She ; 
became in time quite at home at Mordaunt Hall, ° 
all the mornings in the year? I hope, sir, you “ 


and was permitted to roam at will through its 
gardens, and, when her childish passion for 


} . : 
’ won’t be angry with me for letting Izzy come 


flowers yielded to a longing for more intellectual ° 
pleasures, to sit for hours unmolested in its library 


and cull at will from its shelves food for her own 


sweet fancies. Often did Isabel leave the large } 


old-fashioned chair by the bow-window, which 


* sumed Mrs. Griffin, ‘‘ but she helped me keep the 


was her favorite seat in that library, only when ‘ 
the fading twilight no longer permitted her to > 


read, and return to it again when the morning 
dew still hung in gem-like drops on shrub and 
flower. With none to direct her choice of books, 


her hours were doubtless often wasted—or worse 3 


than wasted over the fictitious records of a world 
in which the duties and responsibilities of actual 


} apologetic address by an expression of pride better 
> understood by Alfred Mordaunt than by Mrs. 


life were postponed to the gratifications of pas- 5 
sion, or the dictates of refined but weak sensibili- ‘ 
ties. But these did not constitute all her reading. » 


of the great and good, and striking presentations 


of just and noble sentiments often enchained her ° 


interest, elevated her taste, and gave direction to 
her principles. 


‘Vivid descriptions of natural beauty, portraitures © 


> 


2 
5 


have been prevented making use of the books in , 
> any way you pleased. Pray oblige me by con- 

sidering this room and its contents as completely . 

at your service. If you will sometimes allow me j 


: to find you here, I shall consider the books which 


One morning in the summer succeeding her 3 


seventeenth birthday found Isabel at Mordaunt 
Hall, when the sun was just rising above the 
eastern hills. She had intended to breakfast with 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, and she proceeded at once 
to the parlor usually occupied by them. There 
stood the breakfast table, evidently arranged with 
more than usual care, but neither the good dame 
nor her husband were visible, and, scarcely paus- 
ing to think where they might be, Isabel hastened 
to the library and was soon in her accustomed 
seat, entranced with the tale of passion that had 
attracted her thither so early. Long—how long 





familiar smile of greeting to her old friend. The 


as she stoud with the rushing blood dying her 
cheeks, her dark eyes, after one flashing glance, 


beautiful head bent slightly downward, cansing 
her dark ringlets to fall over the simple white 
cambric dress, which scarcely veiled the exquisite 
proportions of a form full of womanly grace and 


gazed on more soul-subduing loveliness. 

The silence which the startled girl and her ‘ 
suprised admirer might have long preserved, was 
broken by Mrs. Griffin, who approached, saying 
in a self-complacent tone, ‘‘I hope, sir, you will 
find every thing as it ought to be here.” As she 


ness, while she cried, ‘* Why, Izzy, what under 
the sun brought you here so soon this morning of 


here to read.” 

‘“¢Certainly not, Mrs. Griffin,’ said Alfred Mor- 
daunt. 

‘¢Maybe I hadn’t onght to have done it,” re- 


books in order, and I thought it couldn’t hurt 


them for her to read in them, seeing she always ‘ 
has such nice clean hands, and I never let her vay 
take them away—did I, Izzy?” an 


The air of startled modesty which Isabel had i 
at first worn, had been superseded during this t 


Griffin. He hastened to remove the feeling from 
which it sprang, by saying, with a very easy yet 
courteous manner, ‘‘I am sorry that you should 


procure me such a pleasure as more valuable 
than I ever before thought them.” 

Had Isabel been more versed in the world’s 
ways she might have been surprised at the free- ae 
dom of this speech. As it was, she was only 
grateful for its kindness, and thanking him for 
the invitation it conveyed, she took her leave 
with a curtsey to him and a somewhat cold 
‘good morning” to Mrs. Griffin. Mrs. Griffin 
followed and detained her near the door. 

‘‘Now, Izzy—don’t be vexed at my sending 
you away. You know I couldn’t help it now 
that Mr. Mordaunt is come himself.” 
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Alfred Mordaunt had aiitee them, ving: P 
ing the book which Isabel had laid aside, as an } 
excuse for one more look at that lovely face, and } 
he overheard these words. 

‘‘Pray, Mrs. Griffin,” he exclaimed, ‘‘do not } 
send Miss Izzy away. Surely this house is large 


enough for me without taking away her room— 
besides, what will you do without her? She is } 
your daughter, I presume.” 

‘“My daughter! oh, no, sir! she isn’t any 
daughter or any kin at all of mine—but deary } 
me! there, she’s gone, and I wanted to send a ; 
message to her mothér by her.” 

‘¢ Who is she, and where does she live?’ asked 
Alfred Mordaunt. 

‘‘ Her name is Isabel aie, and she lives with | 
her mother about half a mile from here. Well, 
I shall have to send my old man for the jelly § 
moulds, for as to anybody’s coming up with Izzy } 
when once she sets out that way—them as does > 
it must walk faster than I can.” 5 

‘“T will take your message, Mrs. Griffin—what 
is it?” 

“Qh, dear sir! I can’t ask you to bring me jelly } 
moulds, no how at all. I know Izzy wouldn’t : 
mind walking over with them this evening, but 
for you to go to bring ‘i 

The rest of Mrs. Griffin’s remonstrance was 
lost in air—Alfréd Mordaunt was already far on 
his way in pursuit of Isabel, who had walked } 





rapidly on with burning cheeks and a heart beat- ; 
ing quicker than its wont, half from pleasurable 
excitement at the handsome and graceful stran- 
ger’s courteous speeches, and half from vexation 
at Mrs. Griffin’s unceremonious treatment. She 
had just entered a defile through which her home- 
ward path led, when, hearing a quick tread on 
the turf behind her, she turned and found herself 
again unexpectedly face to face with Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 

*T have taken the liberty of bringing you the 
book in which you seemed so much interested > 
this morning, Miss Raby. This is it, I believe.” ; 

** Yes, sir—but I,did not intend to take it away 
—I have never = 

“Pray, do not mortify me by refusing me : 





the privilege of an acquaintance in so slight 
an affair.” 

Searcely knowing how to reply, Isabel walked 
on in embarrassed silence, and he resumed with 
more gaiety of manner, ‘‘Our good Mrs. Griffin 
is, I acknowledge, a somewhat informal mistress } 
of ceremonies—still she has made us acquainted ; 
with each other’s appellations, and if you will 
only permit me to accompany you home and 
introduce me to Mrs. Raby, I shall feel that I 
have gained-all that Mordaunt Hall ever wanted | 
to render it perfectly charming society.” 
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? Mr. Mordaunt to her mother. 


>} Isabel had not seen. 


> you, and now, most sapient Lewis, 
; request that you will order Tom here with my 
; horse, as I have determined to be at this place 


‘Tt is long since you have visited Mordaunt 
} Hall, I believe.” 

‘“‘Not since my boyhood—I knew not till this 
morning how much I had lost by the delay.” 

It was not without some flutter of spirit and 
embarrassment of manner that Isabel introduced 
He saw by Mrs. 
Raby’s reception of him that she was no stranger 


> to the forms of society. His conversation became 


in consequence less complimentary but more re- 
spectful, 
the eyes of Isabel by having its graceful freedom 


and his manner lost nothing even in 


‘ chastened by somewhat of modest reserve. In 


conversation reference was made to a book which 
Mr. Mordaunt thought it 
must be in the Hall library, and with Mrs. Raby’s 
; permission he would bring it over in the after- 
noon. After such an overture it was impossible 
to withhold an invitation to become their visiter 
during his residence at the Hall, and for the next 
week Alfred Mordaunt might have been fre- 


; quently seen seated in Mrs. Raby’s pretty parlor, 


or walking along the river side or amongst the 
hills with Isabel leaning on his arm. On the 
very first day of this week, and almost imme- 


; diately after his first interview with Isabel, the 
} following letter was written and despatched to 


his confidential friend, Lewis Jerrold. 


Morpaunt Hatt, June 8th, 1804. 
For once, my wise friend, you have been 
mistaken in your calculations. ‘ A portmanteau 
will serve all your purposes for the twenty-four 
hours that you will stay at Mordaunt Hall,” said 
I write to 


for several weeks at least. I shall write to my 


2 uncle in a few days, by which time he will pro- 


} bably be at home. 


He will be vexed at my 
delay, I know, but he will soon overcome his 
vexation, especially as I shall give him no real 
cause to complain of me. The only thing he 
exacted of me as the condition of his paying my 
debts, was that I should marry Adelaide Morgan. 
I might, therefore, fairly have contended that all 
the preliminaries to that final act of the comedy 
were to be arranged by him, but with my usual 
liberality Ihave gone beyond my engagement and 
secured the lady’s consent to marry me. Surely 


> during the six months in which I am still per- 
} mitted to call myself Benedick the bachelor, my 
¢ uncle will not be unreasonable enough to expect 
; that I should surrender my freedom to his dicta- 
, tion or hers. 


He is with her party, and I shall 
appoint him my proxy with her. To pay her all 
the lover-like attentions which I should do were 


; I with her will not be a very onerous task, and 


as I am supposed in the meantime to be engaged 
here in preparing for her reception, she cannot 
be displeased at my absence. 

‘* Supposed to be’—you perceive that I do not 
intend to make any effort to persuade you that 
this ts the object of my prolonged residence. I 
know well that such an attempt would be vain, 
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most mathematical Lewis. It would: probably 
set you to forming an algebraic question in which 
my past character and future designs being fully 
ascertained, my present object would enter as the 
unknown quantity, and but half your usual accn- 
racy would give you as the result something con- 
nected with dear, delightful woman. Delightful 
indeed when she comes in such a form as that in 
which she presented herself to me this morning. 
Just imagine my sauntering into the old library 
with no better reason than that I knew not where 
to go, and startling from her studies there the 
loveliest creature eyes ever beheld. To describe 


her is impossible, fur I can only tell you of large ; 


dark eyes, of a skin of the faintest rose tint, ren- 


dered yet more dazzlingly fair by the contrast of : 
jetty curls falling almost to the waist, of lips— ; 


nay, it is folly to attempt her portraiture, for how 


can you conceive of the soul which gives perfec- » 
tion to all these charms, of the union of intelli- ; 
gence with the most entire simplicity, of womanly » 
pride with the most sensitive modesty. To feel all ’ 
her charm you must see her as I did—a startled ; 
fawn, yet preserving in all her timidity an air of ; 


dignity. 


Already you are burning to ask me, ‘‘ what is ; 
all this beauty to you?—what have you to do with 5 


it, bound as you are to another?” Ah, Lewis! 


these are questions which time must answer. ; 


For the present I only design to take the good 
ethe gods provide me in this lovely retreat, and 


obeying the command to love my neighbor as 3 
myself, I shall endeavor while I am happy with ‘ 
the lovely Isabel to make her equally happy with ° 
me. I can write of nothing else at present, and ; 
as I have made a clean breast of it I may safely § 


Your sincere friend, 
A. Morpaunt. 
P. S.—My charmer has a mother. This dis- 


subscribe myself 


covery would have driven me to despair had I ° 
not found her absorbed by the passionate pages 


of Ronsseau. 


Mails travelled not then with the rapidity 
which they now do, and a week passed away 
before Mr. Mordaunt received his friend’s answer 
to this letter. It was as follows:— 


New York, June 14th, 1804. 
This letter will be handed to you by Tom, 


whom, according to your request, I shall send to ; 


you to-morrow with your horse. Your last letter 
has furnished me with a question somewhat dif- 
fereut from that which you suggested as likely 


to occupy me. It is—‘* why should a man who is | 
generous, brave and frank with men, become ° 
without shame selfish, cowardly and insincere : 


with women?” Were I not tied to you by obliga- 
tions on whose bond the grave has set its seal, I 
tell yon frankly, Alfred, my reply to your last 


letter would have been to disown you as my ° 


friend; but when my indignation burned most 
strongly against the selfish betrayer of the inno- 
cent, the memory of my mother as I had last 
seen her, in the marble rigidity of death, with 
that mysterious impress on the brow from which 
the stoutest spirit shrinks appalled rose up before 
me, and again my heart embraced you as at that 
moment when beside her bier I vowed that no 
event should ever separate me from him who had 
been to her a son during my enforced absence, 
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supplying her wants with a generosity only 
i equalled by his delicacy, and cheering her hours 

of suffering with a tenderness scarcely less than 

filial. This memory binds me to you forever, 

Alfred. While it endures I cannot cease to love 

; you, but even by that love I pray you let me not 
} cease to esteem you. 
; Hitherto your faults have been those of impe- 
¢ tuous passion—committed one moment and re- 
; pented of the next—but here you are deliberately 
; designing to commit the deepest and most damn- 
> ing sin of which I do honestly think man can be 
> guilty. Were this girl your sister, Alfred, would 
you not rather—aye, so much rather that no sum 
2 can express the difference—that she should be 
‘laid in the earth,’? wrapped in the white robes 
of virgin purity, than that she should live for 
$ such an end as yom design for her? You say 
that it is her soul which gives perfection to her 
beauty—you admire her womanly pride, her sen- 
sitive modesty, and yet all these fair attributes 
you would erase from her nature, and what will 
you leave her in their stead? You will leave her 
> *the worm that never dies—the fire that is never 
> quenched,”’ for well do I believe that if ‘Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned,”’ it hath no 
> torture worse than the self loathing, the undying 
; agony of her who retaining a remembrance of 
; purity knows that it is lost to her forever. Arouse 
} your generous nature, Alfred—remember that 
> you risk nothing. You may break that mother’s 
heart and send that poor girl to an early grave, 
to a mad-house, or to yet darker sin and deeper 
sorrow, and then you may walk forth into the 
world and none shall dare question, ‘‘ what hast 
thou done?” 

Alfred, have mercy on her, have mercy on 
. thy friend, have mercy on thyself— 

Truly yours, 
Lewis Jerroxp. 

Such an appeal could not be disregarded by 
‘ one not wholly hardened in crime, and the day 

after its reception Alfred Mordaunt was on his 
‘ way to New York, leaving a note of adieu for 
Mrs. and Miss Raby, regretting the circumstances 
which obliged him to leave the neighborhood so 
suddenly, and requesting that Isabel would con- 
sider his books as wholly at her disposal. 

He had gone—but not so quickly passed the 
shadow which he had thrown on the clear stream 
of Isabel’s life. There was sorgething wanting in 
her home, her walks, her books—an eye, a voice 
which mirrored back her own soul and gave ex- 
pression to her deepest emotions. Fancy offered 
: to supply them to her, but with maidenly pride 
‘and delicacy she turned away from its magical 
creations; she would not acknowledge even to 
< 
* herself that the absence of one, so lately a stran- 
ger, could have so touched the very springs of 
> her being. Yet that it should have been so is 
not strange when we remember that in Alfred 
Mordaunt Isabel had first found the charm of fall, 
unbroken sympathy. His spirit young, buoyant, 
> joyous, could keep time and tune with hers as 
they went dancing together along life’s green 
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and flower-strewed paths. Nor was this all the 
secret of his influence. His intellectual power 
and cultivation won from her that homage which 
the proudest woman delights to yield to one. 
Her mind enthroned him ‘Lord and King,” and 
how did this increase the value of his gentle cour- 
tesies? 

Poor Isabel! she was in one little week ages 
gone in love. 

Less than a month after Alfred Mordaunt’s 
departure, Isabel was aroused from the languor 
which had begun to steal over her by the illness 
of her mother. This was at first of a painful 
rather than of a dangerous character, yet it gave 
a shock to her delicate constitution which it never 
recovered, and it was soon evident to experienced 
eyes that she would not outlive the leaves then 
waving above her dwelling. So gradual was her 
decay that to Isabel, though she was ever at her 
mother’s side, and employed her every hour in 
gentle ministerings, the moment of separation 
came suddenly and unexpectedly. The kind 
Mrs. Griffin had spent much time at Mrs. Raby’s 
bedside during the last few weeks of her life. 
She was with her at the hour of death, and when 
Isabel sank stunned and insensible beside the life- 
less body of her first and almost her only friend. 
she sent for Mr. Griffin, and before Isabel had 
entirely recovered her consciousness they had 
placed her in a coach and driven her to Mor- 
daunt Hall. Here a fever, the result of agi- 
tation and fatigue, confined her to her room 
for many days. During this period her mind 
wandered, and thongh she recognized all who 
approached her, she retained no remembrance 
of the circumstances which brought her there. 
The last sacred rites for the dead had been per- 
formed before this sleep of the mind passed away, 
and Isabel awoke to a sense of her bereavement. 

“Don’t go away from us, Izzy,” said Mrs. 
Griffin—‘ my old man and I love you just as 
well as if you was our own child. Stay with us 
while we stay here, and if ever we go from Mor- 
dannt Hall it shall be to garden and keep house 
for you.” 

Isabel dreaded the loneliness of her own home, 
and she consented to remain. Kind and affec- 
tionate were both Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, and Isabel 
Was grateful for their kindness end submissive 
to their wishes, but her heart yearned for a love 
and a companionship which they could not give. 
There was no complaint, no murmur in her heart 
or on her lips, but fancy could no more weave for 
her bright dreams of the future, or hope throw 
rainbow tints over her clouded sky. Sadness 
settled on her countenance and spiritless languor 
marked her movements. The library was still 
her favorite resort, but she would sit there for 
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93 
hours with a book in her hand and scarcely read 
a page. One day she was seated thus when 
the door suddenly opened, and Alfred Mordaunt 
again stood before her. The blood rushed to 
Isabel’s temples, crimsoning for an instant face 
and neck: then suddenly retreating to her heart, 
its coloring faded rapidly away, leaving her face 
more than usually pale. Nor was Alfred Mor- 
daunt himself quite composed. To his face too 
a sudden flush had risen as his eyes rested upon 
her, but it faded not so suddenly away. He did 
not advert in words to her late affliction, but the 
tender clasp of his hand, his gentle greeting, his 
voice so soft and low, spoke a sympathy more 
soothing to Isabel than all which the words of 
others had conveyed. Tears sprang to her eyes, 
and she wiped them silently away. He saw the 
movement, and again taking the hand he had 
just relinquished, he raised it to his lips. 

“IT did not know you were expected,” said 
Isabel, at length endeavoring to rouse herself to 
conversation. 

‘*T was not—I only heard from Mr. Griffin two 
days since that—that you were here—I could not 
know you to be in sorrow, dear Isabel, without 
hastening to offer you my sympathy.” 

Again that fair hand was in his, and though he 
raised it again and again to his lips during their 
succeeding conversation, Isabel did not attempt 
to withdraw it. And that conversation—there 
was no word of love in it, yet love breathed in the 
softened tones and shone in the pitying glances of 
Alfred Mordaunt, and Isabel’s eyes grew brighter, 
and a smile less gay but more tender than of yore 
played around her lips. Mrs. Griffin had seen 
Mr. Mordaunt before he entered, and being occu- 
pied with household cares it was long before she 
disturbed this interesting téte-a-téte. 

Days, weeks glided away, and still Alfred Mor- 
daunt was at Mordaunt Hall. He had spoken on 
his first arrival of repairs and alterations there. 
M:. Griffin brought carpenters and masons to him 
from a neighboring town, and they received his 
orders, yet still he lingered. Whatever was the 
object of his delay, it certainly was not to quicken 
their operations, as he constantly impressed on 
them that there was no necessity for haste, that 
he wished the work done “slowly and surely,” 
and to secure this he paid them by the day. 

In the meantime Isabel was the companion of 
his walks and rides. In the house he either read, 
to her while she was engaged with her needle, 
or he conversed with her in French, which she 
had been taught by her mother. This was done 
professedly for her improvement, but in truth, 
because it gave him the power to say things 
which he would not yet have dared to utter in 
sober English, and to feed his passion with the 
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quick blush and the sudden withdrawal of the 
love-lighted eyes which contradicted Isabel’s 
faltering, hesitating, ‘‘I do not quite understand 
that.” In the twilight hour when feelings that 
have covered themselves from the gaudy light of 
day sometimes lay aside their veil, they often sat 
alone in that old library in perfect silence, or con- 
versing in those low tones in which the heart 
utters itself. It was thus one evening that Alfred 
Mordaunt offered to Isabel a friendship which 
differed from the tenderest love only in name. 
‘* But this friendship so tender, so devoted, to be 
complete must be mutual—is it so, dear Isabel?” 

Their clasped hands trembled in each other, 
his voice had sunk to a whisper, and as a yet 

softer whisper than his own replied to him, he 
drew that lovely form close to his side and pressed 
a kiss on those dewy lips. Before Isabel had time, 
if she could have gathered courage, to remon- 
strate on this lover-like freedom, he had released 
her, and uttering in gentle tones—‘‘a friend’s 
good night”—he passed from the room. 

The next morning the workmen wished to see 
Mr. Mordaunt, they were waiting for directions. 
Then Mr. Griffin wanted to consult him about 
some new arrangement of the gardens. Impa- 
tient as he was he must gohe must listen, he 
must talk, and as he had breakfasted at a late 
hoar, it was almost noon before he was free. He 
looked for Isabel in the library but she was not 
there, and he returned to the little parlor in which 
they had breakfasted, and where he now found 
her. 
‘‘Why have you deserted the library to-day, 
Tsabel?”’ he asked. 

There was a conscious flush upon her cheek 
and tremor in her voice as she replied, ‘‘] have 
some work és 

‘‘Which must be left for another time,” he 
said with a playful imperativeness, ‘I cannot 
spare my pupil to-day, and it is time for your 
French lesson.” 

He drew her hand throngh his arm, and leading 
her into the library seated her on the old-fashioned 
sofa, and placed himself at her side. 

‘* Thave a great many sentences arranged for you 
to-day.”’ he resumed, ‘‘and first,”’ he said, using 
the French tongue, which we shall drop, ‘ Tedd 
me, my friend, do you love me as I love you?” 

His eyes were fixed upon her as he spoke—she 
-dared not raise hers for a moment to his face, she 
could not command her voice to reply. 

‘‘ Answer, answer quickly,” he said, still in 
French, ‘‘or I shall claim a forfeit.” 

**What is the question?” she asked with a 
smile, employing the same tongue. 

“Do you love me as I love you?’ he re- 
peated. 
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‘And how is that?’ questioned Isabel with a 
tremulous voice. 

Forgetfnl at that moment of everything but of 
her, and yielding to the impetuous current of his 
feelings, he answered, ‘‘ As my life—more, than 
my life—with all the passion of my nature—with 
my whole heart?” 

At this moment, while he leaned toward Isabel 
and fixed his glowing eyes upcn her face as if he 
would read there the response which she could not 
utter, the door opened and a gentleman entered, 
over whose grave, earnest countenance there fell 
a deeper shadow as his eyes rested on Alfred 
Mordaunt. The latter glanced impatiently at the 
intruder, and starting from his seat, exclaimed in 
a tone of mingled vexation and surprise, ‘‘ Lewis 
Jerrold!” 

‘*Not unwelcome, I hope, Alfred, though un- 
expected.” 

‘You can never be unwelcome to me, Lewis,” 
said Alfred Mordaunt, offering his hand to his 
friend, yet with something in his tone and manner 
which contradicted his words—‘ my friend, Mr. 
Jerrold—Miss Raby.” 

Isabel bowed—she would gladly have left the 
room, but feared to betray her tremor by rising. 

‘‘What have you been doing here for so many 
weeks, Alfred? Your uncle expected to find you 
in New York on his arrival there two weeks ago.”’ 

‘‘T found some repairs and alterations neces- 
sary here, and I could not leave them to the taste 
of country workmen, you know,”’ said Alfred 
Mordaunt with a heightened color. 

‘¢Your uncle said he supposed you were pre- 
paring Mordaunt Hall for the reception of Mrs. 
Mordaunt that is to be—by the bye, I saw her 
yesterday—she is quite well.” 

Alfred Mordaunt cast one glance of fierce 
anger at his friend, and then turned to look at 
Isabel. The rich coloring which happy love had 
so lately called to her cheek had faded from it, 
and her ‘large, dark eyes were fixed with an ex- 
pression of intense scrutiny on Lewis JergoR. 
While Alfred Mordaunt was still regarding Yet, 
she withdrew those eyes from his frieniifand! 
fastened them on him. He could not meet that 
glance without blanching—his eyes fell, and 
Isabel, as if she had no further business there, 
rose to leave the room. She had over-estimated 
her strength, and at the first step she made her 
head became dizzy, and staggering up against 
the window near which she had been seated, she 
leaned there for a moment with her eyes closed 
and her face deadly pale, looking like some beau- 
tiful statue. Both gentlemen started to their feet, 
and Alfred Mordaunt hastening to her threw his 
arm around her, exclaiming, ‘‘you are ill, dear 
Isabel, let me support you to your own room.” 
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His touch appeared to restore her strength, for 
instantly withdrawing from his arm with an ex- 
pression of hauteur:of which he did not suppose 
her capable, she said, ‘‘Pardon me, sir—it was 
but a moment’s weakness—a dizziness to which 
I am subject—it has passed away,” and before 
he could make any attempt to detain her she had 
left the room. 

When Mrs. Griffin came to the library to sum- 
mon the gentlemen to their dinner at the early 
hour usual in the country, the flush on Alfred 
Mordaunt’s face, aud the unaccustomed scowl 
upon his brow attracted even her generally nn- 
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; of her own servants. 


observant eye, while the gravity which she bad ‘ 
. . \ 
before remarked in the stranger's countenance 


had deepened into sadness. 

“Ah! you won't see Izzy here to day, Mr. 
Mordaunt,” said she, on seeing that gentleman 
glance anxiously around the dining-100m on his 
entrance—“‘she’s gone home, poor thing! she 


} countenance and 
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scene after scene was reflected—glowing, life- 
hke—while a busy devil whispered in her ear— 
‘It was all mockery.” 

She lingered on her way—she turned aside 
into a wood and rested long upon a fallen tree, 
dreading to meet the inquiries and observations 
At length the muttering of 
distant thunder and the increasing darkness of 
the sky made her hasten home. Here gentler 
but scarce less painful emotions awaited her, but 
she had scarcely yielded to them when she was 
called to meet Alfred Mordaunt. Carefully re- 
moving the traces of her 1ecent tears, she pro- 
ceeded to the room in which she had been told 
he awaited her, with a proud composure of 


manner. Her unaccustomed 


‘ air of perfect self-possession embarassed him. 


5 


can’t endure to meeta stranger yet—she’ll get ; 


over it in time, but now I couldn’t even get her 
to wait till evening.” 

This day had been unusually sultry for the 
season—September—and when the friends re- 
turned to the library dark clouds were rising in 
the western sky, yet Alfred Mordaunt ordered 
his horse, and, with a slight apology to his visiter, 
prepared for an engagement which could not, he 
said, be postponed. With some suspicion of his 
real object, Lewis Jerrold offered to accompany 
him in his ride, but the offer was rejected with 
somewhat cold courtesy. 

Lewis Jerrold’s words had fallen so heavily on 
Isabel’s heart, that long after she reached her 
room the only action of her mind was to repeat 
over and over again the thought, ‘‘he is prepa- 
ring Mordaunt Hall for his intended bride.” At 
length something more came to her remembrance 
—the attentions she had received for the last few 
weeks, the looks, beneath which her nerves had 
thrilled, the last evening’s good night, this morn- 
_ ing’ ‘words of passion—and yet he loved her not 

a been all to him the amusement of an 
Mile Qgur—a very pleasant mockery. Her cheeks 
burned, her eyes flashed, and at once rising from 
the seat on which she had thrown herself, she 
sought Mrs. Griffin and communicated her inten- 
tion of returning home, alleging the presence of 
a stranger as the cause of her sudden determina- 
tion. Mrs. Griffin offered to accompany her, but 
she declined the offer, longing for the freedom of 
solitude. Yet when solitude was attained she 
found no pleasure in the thoughts that rushed 
confusedly through her mind. It could scarce 
be said that she thought, for she had no power 
even to arrange the images which presented 
themselves. Her mind was as a mirror in which 
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He became agitated and lost the attitude of supe- 
riority which he had hitherto maintained in their 
intercourse. She was, at the very least, his equal. 
But he felt that now or never must his prize be 
won, and making a great effort he mastered him- 
self so far as to assume an air of badinage, while 
he said, ‘‘you ran away without having half re- 
cited your lesson this morning. You did not 
answer my first question.” 

‘**T can do it now,” said Isabel quietly. 

‘**Do you remember it?” 


‘Oh, perfectly! You asked me—‘do you love 


» me as I love you?’—I answer, yes, precisely in 
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the same way.” 

In her entire absorption with the sentiment she 
uttered, she had cast off the cover of a foreign 
language and spoke in her own—the play had at 
once become a reality. 

‘*T will ask you,” said Alfred Mordaunt, ‘as 
you did me this morning—and how is that?” 

“Oh! in French, and as children say, to make 
believe.” 

She smiled, but her smile had no playfulness in 
it. It was the very concentration of bitterness. 
‘Cruel, Isabel!—eruel and cold—is this all?” 
“IT do not understand you, Mr. Mordaunt. 
What more can you ask than a fair return to 
your own sentiments?” 

‘* And is this a fair return to love as ardent and 
tender as man ever felt?” 

A deeper color burned on Isabel’s cheek, as 
looking steadily in his face she said in calm and 
cold tones, *‘ pardon me, Mr. Mordaunt, if I ask 
you to discontinue such language to me. It may 
be common and well understood in the gay world 
—but I am an ignorant recluse and know not how 
to meet it as such badinage deserves.” 

‘‘Badinage! oh, Isabel! can yon believe it 
snch? How shall I convey to you the depth 
and truth of my emotions? How convince you 
that language has no form of tenderness that 
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can do justice to the feelings with which I regard 
you?” 

He drew near to her—he took her hand—she 
did not repulse him—the strange rigidity vanished 
from her features, the stranger coldness from her 
manners—again her eyes fell beneath his glance, 
and hesitatingly she said, ‘‘and Mr. Jerrold—he 
was mistaken then?” 

‘¢ Mistaken, indeed, if he thought any one half 
so dear to me as my Isabel. But I have a Jong 
tale to tell you, dearest—will you listen to it and 
promise not to judge me till you have heard all?” 

The decisive moment had come—all must be 
revealed, and Alfred Mordaunt beginning with 
his early life as it had passed under the guardian- 
ship of a worldty-minded, indulgent, but careless 
relative, and touching lightly on the natural con- 
sequences of the education received from him, in 
a youth of reckless gaiety and self-indulgence, 
proceeded vividly to depict ‘the distress to which 
he had been reduced by his disregard of expense, 
and the conflict of feeling which he had endured 
when it became necessary to choose between the 
disgrace of a prison for debt and the sacrifice of 
Mordaunt Hall, the home of his cherished and 
happy childhood. He related his uncle’s offer to 
release him from the obligations so painfully 
hampering him on the one condition that he 
would marry Miss Morgan—a lady who, though 
she had never interested him, had the highest 
recommendation to his uncle’s favor in the pre- 
sent possession of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and large expectations from ler father at his 
death. ‘‘When this proposal was made to me, 
dear Isabel,” he continued, ‘“‘I had never seen 
you, I had never felt a preference for any woman, 
and I readily consented. I gave the fatal pro- 
mise to my uncle—I addressed the lady—lIsabel, 
she loves me not—but she is young and influenced 
by her father, who supposes that I shall inherit 
my uncle’s large property. She accepted me. My 
first visit to Mordaunt Hall, wy first view of you, 
taught me to deplore this engagement, by teaching 
me how I could have loved—but the past was 
irretrievable, and I fled from you.” 

He paused for a moment, and then rapidly and 
passionately proceeded, “IT fled from you, but I 
could not flee from your image in my heart, and 
when I heard you were in sorrow I was irresis- 
tibly attracted hither. I came to offer you all I 
had to give, the tenderest sympathy—the most 
devoted love. And now, Isabel, it remains for 
you to say whether these are to be rejected— 
whether the misfortunes of my youth are to 
darken my manhood—whether my life is to be 
loveless, joyless, or whether your sympathy, 
your tenderness are to make me rich amends 
for all—speak, Isabel, must I henceforth regard 
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you as a stranger, indifferent alike to my weal or 
woe——”’ 

“Oh, no—no!” cried Isabel, placing her hand 
in his, and looking into his face with eyes full of 
tenderness and of unquestioning faith—*‘oh, no! 
I can never be indifferent to you—I will be your 
friend—your true friend—your sister.” 

‘*Not sister—not sister,’’ he exclaimed, as he 
wound his arm around her, ‘but dearer, far 
dearer—my love—my wife in all save the name 
—we will live, love, die together at Mordaunt 
Hall, while another may wear the worthless 
title as 

He ceased abruptly, for Isabel had started from 





his arms, and stood gazing upon him in horror. 
She understood him at last. *For an instant both 
were silent. Their souls had been revealed to 
each other, and he, in all his pride of intellect 
and strength of manhood, stood abashed:and 
cowering before that weak girl. 

“Leave me, sir,” said Isabel, at length in a 
quiet but firm tone. " 

‘‘ Hear me, Isabel!” : 

‘“] pray you leave me, Mr. Mordaunt?” 

‘* But one sentence—but one word, Isabel.” 

‘*T beseech of your courtesy, of your humanity, 
sir, that you will leave me.” 

“Only promise that you will listen to me, 
Isabel, when freed from my present bonds I 
come to woo you as my wife.” 

‘In no way—in no way will I ever willingly 
see you more, and now, if you will not leave me, 
I must seek a refuge elsewhere.” 

She was tuning away, but he exclaimed— 
‘‘you shall be obeyed—I hoped to find in you a 
woman who cared for the heart more than for 
the trappings of life—but the dream is over— 
farewell.” 

He was gone, but Isabel stood where he had 
left her, pale and with deep sadness in her dim 
and heavy eyes. The belief that his love had 
been but mockery had aroused Isabel’s indignant 
pride—the discovery of deeper and more unholy 
designs had well nigh crushed out the life from 
her heart. Like him who gazed upon the fabled 
Gorgon, she seemed stiffened into stone by one 
glance at the impurity be had but half unveiled. 
His farewell had not moved her. A clap of 
thunder which shook the house was heard by 
her asinadream. The next moment his horse’s 
hoofs were striking rapidly the flinty road which 
wound around the hill beside her dwelling, and 
Isabel’s eyes were lifted toward him, and fol- 
lowed him in his course till she closed them to 
shut out the lurid glare of the lightning that for 
an instant lit up earth and sky. The thunder 
peal which succeeded with scarce an interval, 
for thought had but commenced when she looked 
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again to the spot at which she had last seen him. 
He was not there, but as her eye glanced upward, 
far, far above, his horse was rushing, riderless, in 
wild terror to his home. His sin, her sorrow, all, 
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and tone that Isabel, between surprise and joy, 
would have dropped the cup she held, but Lewis 
Jerrold caught it and gave her a warning look. 


As she took it from his lips Alfred Mordaunt said, 


all was forgotten at that sight, and bare-headed } 
Isabel went forth in the storm to seek him living { 
or dead. With rapid steps and panting breath ; 
she ascended the hill, she approached the spot : 
on which—yes! there he lay—still, pale, bleeding. } 
Gracious heaven! is he dead? With one wild : 
scream she threw herself on the ground beside ° 


him. She raised his head, wiped away the blood 
which was streaming from a cut near the temple, 
and pressing the wound together with her hand, 
strove to arouse him to sensibility by tones and 
words of tenderness. How long she had sat thus 
we know not, but they were both wet with the 
rain which had begun to fall soon after she left 
the ‘honse, when Lewis Jerrold, who had been 
alarmed by the arrival of his friend’s horse at 
Mordaunt Hall, found him. From Isabel Raby 
he could obtain no distinct account of the cause 
of the disaster. To every question on this sub- 


g ject she replied, ‘‘it was I—oh, God!—it was I 


who sent him forth to die.” 

“In the arrangements to be. made for Alfred 
Mordaunt’s comfort, however, she was prompt 
and decided. She sent Lewis Jerrold to her 
honse to order up the servants with a cot and 
pillows. 

‘‘He must be taken there,” she said, ‘‘and 
then a surgeon called.” 

This was done, and bleeding soon restored 
speech and sensibility to Alfred Mordaunt, but 
it was long, very long before his senses were in 
his possession, or his life was considered out of 
danger. During this time Isabel Raby was never 
far distant from his room. It was her voice which 
soothed his ravings when they were wildest— 
from her hand he received the potions which 
he refused from every other. To his passionate 
apostrophes of her name she answered with 
the tenderest words and accents. The surgeon 
smiled—the elder Mr. Mordaunt, whom his 
nephew’s illness had brought from New York, 
looked at her with no pleasant eye—and even 
Mrs. Griffin exclaimed, ‘‘why, bless my heart, 
Izzy! you’re jest as crazy as Mr. Mordaunt him- 
self, I’m a thinking, to talk so to him,” but she 
was heedless of it all. 

One morning she and Lewis Jerrold sat beside 
him watching him while he slumbered Jong and 
heavily. At length he stirred and asked in a 
feeble voice for water. Isabel handed it to him, 
and raising his head on her arm, said tenderly— 
“drink, dear friend.” 

‘‘My Isabel!” he exclaimed, looking up at her. 

There was so much sanity both in his looks 

Vox. VIII.—9 
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‘and Lewis too!—I have been ill, Lewis.”’ 
‘‘Yes, Alfred—but you are better now.” 
‘*And you have nursed me, Isabel, how 

kind !” 

‘* We have all nursed you,” said Lewis Jerrold, 
anxious to draw his friend's attention from Isabel, 
who was too much agitated to speak—‘‘ but you 
must ask no more questions for the present—a 
little more such quiet sleep as you had just now, 
and we will hear all you have to say.” 

‘Let me hold your hand, Isabel, and I will 
sleep.” 

He held out his hand, and again a look from 
Lewis Jerrold rebuked Isabel’s hesitation. She 
placed her hand in Alfred Mordaunt’s, and clasp- 
ing it feebly he soon slumbered again. Isabel sat 
motionless, almost breathless, till that slumber 
became deep and heavy, then gradually, gently 
releasing her hand from his yielding clasp, she 
rose from her seat. For several minutes she 
bent silently over him and gazed intently on his 
now placid face, while tears gathered in her eyes 
and fell slowly, heavily upon his hair. A pair of 
Scissors lay on a table near her, and taking them 
she very carefully and gently cut off a dark 
ringlet on which one of those gem-like drops stil; 
lay sparkling—then raising her eyes to Lewis 
Jerrold she said, ‘“‘ You love him, Mr. Jerrold— 
you will be very careful of him, 1 know—I have 
seen him for the last time.”” She advanced to 
the door, yet, when there, turned yet again for 
one last, Jong look. 

Lewis Jerrold had heard Isabel’s words with- 
out comprehending them. ‘The only significa. 
tion he attached to them was that she would no 
longer be his friend’s nurse now that his senses 
were restored. In this manner he explained 
them to his friend when he inquired for her 
on awaking, but when skilful treatment, good 
nursing and the healing influence of hope had re- 
stored Alfred Mordaunt to such health that he 
could Jeave his room, he petitioned in vain for ax 
interview with Isabel, who was with Mrs. Grif- 
fin at Mordaunt Hall. 

‘‘She will not see me till I am freed from all 
obligations to another,” said Alfred Mordaunt to 
his friend. ‘And now Lewis you must be my 
Mercury. Difficult as the task will be, I will 
write to Adelaide Morgan the whole truth, but 
such a letter must be trusted to no less safe con- 
veyance than a friend’s hand—you will carry it 
for me?” 

“T will Alfred—but think well on what you 
are doing—Adelaide Morgan, if she has not the 
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brilliancy of Isabel Raby, is at least a very inte- 
” 





resting woman 

‘¢She may be, but she does not interest me, 
Lewis,” interrupted Alfred Mordaunt impa- 
tiently. 

‘¢ But are you sure that Isabel will listen to you 
when you are free from other ties?” 

‘Do you doubt that she loves me, Lewis?” 

‘‘T do not—and yet there is a strange firmness 
in her declaration that she will never see you 
again.” 

‘¢T have wounded her pride and I must make 
amends for it before I can hope to be heard.” 


In the mean time, rumors had reached Ade- © 
laide Morgan of a discreditable amour on the part ° 
of Alfred Mordaunt—of a lady whose charms ; 
had detained him in the country and who had ; 


been his nurse through his illness, and before he 


could write his purposed letter he received one 3 
from her father, dissolving in his daughter’s name § 


the engagement between them, and alledging as 
her only reason a conviction that their union could 
not conduce to the happiness of either. 

Alfred Mordaunt was now free, and with a 


little skilful management of the anger which the ° 


Morgans had excited, and of the softened feelings 


which his own late illness had aroused in the ° 


heart of his uncle, he prevailed upon him to be- 
come a suitor for him to Miss Raby. The suit 


was made with all the ceremonials of respect—- ; 
all that could heal the wounded pride of Isabel, 


and it was calmly, sadly, but firmly rejected. 


‘‘ Go to her Lewis,” cried Alfred Mordaunt, for } 
the first time doubtful of snecess—‘‘ entreat her to ¢ 
see me—no one can assure her as I can myself } 


of the truth, the fervor of my affection.” 

Lewis went to her—but he went in vain. 

*« Save me, I pray you Mr. Jerrold, from these 
useless—these painful applications.” 


‘¢ But why should they be useless, Miss Raby? } 


Surely you are not capable of such implacable re- 
sentment.” 

‘‘Resentment! Can you believe me impelled 
by resentment against him?” said Isabel, with 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 

‘Then can you think the pride which makes 
you both miserable, a virtue?” 

‘¢ You mistake again, Mr. Jerrold—pride would 
give me power to repress these tears and at least 
to seem happy.” 

‘‘ Then to what am I to attribute vour refusal 
to hear, or even to see my friend ?” 

Isabel Raby sat for more than a minute in 
silence, with downcast eyes, and the color grow- 
ing brighter and brighter on her lately pallid 
cheeks, at length she said, ‘“‘I have no name for 
the feeling which governs me; but be assured, 
Mr. Jerrold, it is not less real and enduring—I 
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cannot see your friend, and again I pray you, in 
pity to us both, to persuade him to go hence and 


save me from any farther mention of this sub- 


ject.” 

Lewis Jerrold urged his friend’s compliance 
with Isabel’s request, both as an act of policy 
and of regard for her. ‘‘ Her health is scarcely 
less shattered than your own,” said he; ‘it may 
be a nervous irritability, produced by this very 
state of health, which makes her refuse your 
prayer—leave het for a while and I doubt not 
all will yet be well.” 

Alfred Mordaunt complied. He departed, 
leaving a letter for Isabel, in which gentle re- 
> proaches for her present unkindness were min- 
gled with expressions of confidence in her affec- 
tion and hope for the future. She received it— 
> read it—wept over it, but did not reply to it. 

To trace his wanderings for the succeeding 

year—to tell how in half that time Lewis Jerrold 
; had sought and won the Adelaide Morgan whom 
; he had thought so interesting while she was yet 
> the fiancée of his friend, and how his wife had 
sought and won the friendship of the lonely 
; Isabel, would extend this record far beyond its 
’ allotted limits. 
Lewis Jerrold had encouraged his wife's inte- 
} rest in Isabel Raby, both from his own regard for 
> her and from a hope that his Adelaide would, 
with woman’s delicate tact, discover and remove 
the barrier to his friend’s happiness. They had 
} found Isabel in her own home. The brilliancy 
of her beauty had faded, but it was replaced by a 
loveliness the most winning. Gentle resignation 
now marked the spirit once so joyous and so full 
of bright hopes. Her glad voice had become low 
and sad, yet very sweet in its tones. 

‘* She will die,” said Lewis Jerrold to his wife, 
as he noted her pallid face and shrunken form. 
‘There is nothing here to draw her out of her- 
self—nothing to make her forget.” 2. 

‘Let us take her away from this lonely place,” 
said Adelaide—and she tried to do so, but Isabel 
shook her head with a sad smile. 

‘*T know nothing of your world, dear friends, 
and it is too late for me to learn its ways.” 

‘Too late, Isabel!—You are not, I think, more 
than twenty,” said Adelaide. 

‘*T am not yet nineteen.” 

‘‘Why, you are scarcely old enough to come 
out.” 

‘I have lived a great deal in that time—I see 
through all your kind intentions, dear friends,” 
she added, extending a hand to each, ‘‘ but do 
not fear for me—I feel that my life is not to be a 
long one, and already I bless my Heavenly Father 
for destroying all those fair, but false dreams 
which would have made it so hard’to die.” 
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Books were still Isabel’s best companions, but 
instead of the wild legends of passion, she de- 
lighted in the recorded experience of those who 
had lived and suffered, and striven with them- 
selves and conquered—in the lessons of those 
who taught that the heart was full of delusions, 
against which we were required to guard our- 
selves with ever watchful care—above all, in the 
best of all books, the book of God. 

The last day of their visit had passed, and in 
the evening Lewis Jerrold walked over to Mor- 
daunt Hall to make his adieu to his old acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Griffin, leaving Adelaide and Isabel 
to along téte @ téte. They were seated in the 
porch, on which the light of a full moon fell 
through the flickering shadows of the elms. They 
were long silent, for the hearts of both were 
full—too full for speech. At length Adelaide, 
moving nearer to her friend, took that fair, deli- 
cate hand in hers and said tenderly, ‘“‘I can 
scarcely realise, dear Isabel, that two weeks ago 
we had never met. It is true I knew and loved 
you long before from report, but now I feel in 
leaving you as if it were a dear sister whom I 
was consigning to loneliness. Will you let me 
speak to you as I would to a sister?” 

“ Will I let yon?—Ah! if you only knew how 
sweet it is to have you speak so to me.” 

‘“‘Then, dear sister mine, why do you persist 
in this seclusion from a world which you were 
formed to charm?” 

‘* Ah, Adelaide! because I am a coward and 
dread the trials which I should have to enccunter 
in that world.” 


‘But Isabel—pardon me if I seem to reflect on } 


one so much better and wiser than I, by the 
question—are we not taught that we are only 
stewardspf: Heaven’s good gifts, which we should 


use for the benefit of others? Can it be right, ; 
from the fear of any personal annoyance, to live ° 


thus fenced in from our kind?” 

“Doubtless it would be very wrong to seek 
such a position, but I was placed here without 
any action of my own, and ‘d 

‘‘But you need not remain here,” interrupted 
Adelaide. 

‘* Before I felt as I now do, that there were 
duties in life even for me, isolated as I am, I had 
become unable to perform them. My health—” 

“There is one, dear Isabel, to whom you 
might yet bring joy ‘a 

‘Speak not of him—speak not of him,” said 
Isabel, in a husky and agitated voice. 

“‘T must, dear Isabel, I must both for your 
sake and his”—and the warm-hearted Adelaide 
sank on her knees beside her friend, and wrapped 
her arms around her as she continued, ‘‘listen to 








me this once—why should you for a single fault 
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reject so sternly the heart that loves you so 
truly ?” 
‘A single fault!—Oh Adelaide!—You could 
not ask me if you knew what that fault was.” 
**T do know—he has told me all—all Isabel. 
He has taken shame to himself and given to you 
> the honor you deserve—but surely something 
less than the misery of his whole life should make 
amends for his offence against you, deep as it 
was.” 

‘Can you believe that I have sought his un- 
happiness as an amende to me—that I have acted 
from a desire to punish him—him whose reported 
sorrow in our separation has been the worst part 
of my own?” 

‘Then you love him, Isabel—you love him 
still.” 

‘‘T have dreamed sometimes of a brother, Ade- 
laide—but never with such intense yearning to 
hear his voice—to look upon his face—to clasp 
his hand in mine, as I have felt—as I feel when- 
ever his image is present to me. It is a yearning 
which only prayer can still—prayer for him 
which seems to bring our souls together. Is this 
love ?”” 

‘* Love the truest, the purest—and why should 
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; you resist it, Isabel? Why not gratify this 
yearning?” 

Re Adelaide, if I were sure that he would never 
seek to be more to me than a dear friend and 
brother, gladly would I do so.” 

; ‘And why should he not be more—why not 
’ be to you what Lewis is to me, Isabel ?” 

; ‘Oh, Adelaide! can you ask me why ?—I 
hoped that you, a woman—a wife—would un- 
derstand me. Is not reverence necessary to such 
? love as yours for Mr. Jerrold? Would you have 
felt that there was any sanctity in your marriage 
if he had sought it from such feelings as—Oh, 
Adelaide! you must understend me.” 

, I do—I do, Isabel, and I love and honor you 
; for such feelings—yet may they not be pushed 
> too far * ag 
; She was interrupted by a severer paroxysm of 
> coughing than she bad yet observed in her friend. 
: She watched her anxiously as she saw her deli- 
$ cate frame shaken by it. As it ceased, Isabel 
; put her hankerchief to her lips. When she re- 
; moved it, she held it towards Adelaide, who saw 
2 on it by the moonlight spots of bright red. 

3 Blood,” she exclaimed, “Oh Isabel !” 

3 ‘My mother died of consumption, Adelaide, 
and that is not the only token I have received 





lately that I shall soon be beside her. Oh! that I 
may be with her in Heaven and that another 
may meet us there—but I can talk no more to- 
night—good night, dear sister.” 

The next morning Adelaide parted from her 
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friend with a sadness that was the result of pain- , all motions as Adelaide, opening the room-door, 
ful foreboding. By her request, Lewis Jerrold beckoned him within. He passed her, and Isabel 
ordered his coachman to drive to the house of the » was before him, on a low couch near the window, 
physician who had attended Mrs. Raby, to whom } propped up by pillows, almost in a sitting pos- 
Adelaide related what she had seen the previous } ture. Her loose muslin wrapper concealed the 
evening. altered proportions of her form, but one glance 

‘‘T was afraid of it—I was afraid of it,’’ said » at her face would have destroyed all hope, if 
he, looking very gravely—‘‘ she inherits her ; hope had yet found a place in the heart of Alfred 
mother’s constitution—I will do all I can for her } Mordaunt. Yet she was beautiful— more beauti- 
you may be assured.” ful than ever—but with that spiritual beauty 

‘“‘Should you see any cause for immediate } which we feel is not of the earth. From her 
alarm will you communicate it to me,” said } plain, muslin cap, one heavy ringlet of dark hair 
Lewis, handing him a card on which he had writ- } had fallen on her neck, contrasting with its ala- 
ten his address. The physician promised and } baster whiteness and transparency. So clear was 
they parted. Little more than six weeks after, > her skin that the finest veins in her snowy tem- 
this dreaded summons was given. : ples were visible. On each cheek burned a spot 

“She may live,” wrote Isabel’s physician, ‘for } of crimson—her lips were of a yet brighter color, 
two or three weeks—longer I believe impossi- and in the depths of her dark eyes glowed a 
ble—and she may not live for so many days.” > light, vivid, yet pure and serene. In those eyes, 

The day after the reception of this summons ° as they were fixed upon the door through which 
Adelaide stood beside her friend’s bed. After ? Alfred Mordaunt advanced, was mirrored that 
the first agitation of their meeting had subsided, ; intense yearning of which she had spoken. It 
Isabel asked for Lewis Jerrold. 3 was gratified. 

‘¢ He is at Mordaunt Hall, Isabel. He thought With a smile as full of happiness as her lips 
the meeting with one friend as much as you ; had ever worn, she extended her hand to him 
could bear to-night.” when he drew near, saying in sweet though fee- 

Adelaide paused—but there was a hesitation ; ble accents, ‘‘ Welcome, beloved friend!” 
in her manner which indicated that there was; He could not speak, but throwing himself on 
something more that she wished, yet feared to } his knees beside her couch, he hid his convulsed 
tell. ; features upon it, while he pressed the hand he 

‘Ts he alone, Adelaide ?’’ asked Isabel. ; continued to clasp, upon his forehead. 

‘¢ No, Isabel—there is another with him, who ; 


2 
i bere Dear friend—dearest of earthly friends—my 
hoped that you would not refuse to see him } more than brother,” said Isabel, ‘* weep not—be 
now.” ; comforted.” 
Isabel closed her eyes for a minute or more be- } She passed her other hand through his hair, 
fore she answered, ‘‘I will see him, Adelaide.” and then, as his thick, heavy sobs still fell upon 
It was the latter part of September, and the ; her ear, she bent forward till her lips touched his 
woods and shrubbery around Mordaunt Hall and } head. It was an exertion greater than she had 
Isabel’s own lonely home were bright with Au-; made for many days, and Adelaide Jerrold see- 
tumn’s gorgeous tints and lit by Autumn’s rich, ; ing her endeavor in vain to raise herself, sprang 
golden sunshine. The scarlet flowers of the ; forward to replace her on her pillows. As she 
woodbine and the fragrant wreaths of the sweet > lifted the sweet face up, she saw blood upon the 
briar were clustering as of old around the cottage ? lips, and exclaimed in an alarmed voice, ‘ Mr. 
porch, while the dash of the waves against the ’ Mordaunt!” 
pebbly beech, the low hum of the bees among; Alfred Mordaunt looked up—the light was 
the flowers, and the rustling of the leaves amidst ; fading from her eyes—the color was gone from 
the pendent branches of the elm as the breeze her cheeks, and her breath came gaspingly. Her 
swept them gracefully to and fro, made a low, } eyes were still fastened on him—her lips moved— 
subdued music, which might have seemed to a ; he put his ear to them and caught at intervals 
fanciful spirit, nature’s requiem for the dying year. ; the words, ‘‘ Through merey—Heaven—meet me 
Little recked Alfred Mordaunt of all these sounds } there.” 
and sights of beauty as, leaning on the arm of | Alfred Mordaunt had been borne senseless 
Lewis Jerrold, he walked with heavy heart and } from the chamber of death, but he stood there 
step over the path so often traversed with the gay, ‘ once again to take a last, lingering look at that 
arrogant confidence of youth. He passed through } serene face, so lovely even in its last repose. As 
the little garden—he ascended the step—he } he gazed upon it, Lewis Jerrold heard him mur- 
entered the parlor—his heart beat with thick, } mur to himself, ‘‘ Wrapped in the white robes of 
tumnltuous throbbings, and then seemed to cease > virgin purity.” 
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In the burial ground of the Mordaunt family, ; 
and beside Mrs. Raby’s grave, stands a white 
marble tablet, with the simple inscription, 


ISABEL RABY, 
Died September 26th, 1805, 
Aged eighteen years, eight months. 


‘*Blessed are the pure in heart, 
For they shall see God.” 





Above that monument, even now, in the serene 
evening of a life, most of which has been passed 
in deeds of Christian charity, Alfred Mordaunt } 
often bends in penitence and prayer. | 


SONG OF THE FORSAKEN. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Yes, meet me in my dying hour, ; 
When life is growing cold, 2 
And the story of thy cruel power 
Upon the heart is told. 
Come, while its strings are yet awake 
And trembling still for thee, 
And as they quiver, ere they break, 
Thy soul shall feel for me. 


| 
2 
Go with them when they bear me out 
And lay me down to rest, ; 
Then leave me in my loneliness— $ 
The damp sods on my breast— ; 
Go back to her for whom ye gave 
The life that once was mine; 
I shall not feel, in that dark grave, 
This perfidy of thine. 
2 


THE MOUNTAIN FLOWER. 


BY E. M. SIDNEY. 


Ou! sweet the blushing violet, 
That by the streamlet blows: 

And sweet the lily of the vale; 
And sweet the wildwood rose; 

And sweet the dainty hyacinth, 
That blooms in lady’s bower; 

But sweeter far than all combined, 
Is my own mountain flower. 


Though beauteous maids may crowd the hall, 
Where fashion reigns supreme; 

Where dancers move in queenly silks, 
And costly jewels gleam. 

Yet none of fashion’s gilded dames 
O’er me have half the power, 

As she—all innocence and grace— 
My own dear mountain flower. 

g* 





THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF THE PLYMOUTH COLONY. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


A sHorT distance from the banks of the little 
river, which divides Scituate from Marshfield, 
not quite a day’s journey from old Plymouth, 
there stands an antique farm-house, one por- 
tion of which is, at least, two hundred years old. 


; Near it, and immediately overlooking the stream, 


is a round knoll, now covered with luxurious corn, 
but which, tradition says, was once occupied by 
a block-house. Every vestige of this latter, how- 
ever, has long since disappeared. 

It was at the door of this farm-house, on a 
bright September morning in 16-—-, that a group 
of three persons was assembled. Two were ap- 
parently about to set forth on a journey. One of 
these was an elderly man, attired strictly in the 
Puritanice garb: the other was a youth, who might 
be about twenty-two, and wearing the insignia of 
an officer in the colonial forces. The journey of 
himself and companion, indeed, had reference, to 
the Indian war carrying on in the vicinity of 
Narragansett Bay ; for the young captain had been 
sent from Plymouth as a messenger to summon 
old Miles Ellingwood to the council: it being in 
contemplation to make an extraordinary levy in 
order to put an end to the conflict at once. And 
young Rutherford had been chosen for the mes- 
senger, because, as all the colony knew, he was 
betrothed to the only child of the old man, sweet 
Ruth Ellingwood. 

The third member of the group, as the reader 
by this time has supposed, was Ruth herself. Her 
lover had taken occasion, while the old veteran 
was preparing his horse-girths, to draw her aside 
and win from her a promise that, on his return, 
which would be in about a fortnight, she would 
become his wife. Ruth, therefore, was covered 
with blushes, when the old man called out that 
all was ready, and in a minute more, the fare- 
wells had been said and the travellers were on 
their way. The fair girl stood watching them 
until they reached the edge of the forest, where 
her lover turned and waved his hand to her: 
then, with a sigh, she entered the house. 

The depredations of the savages had not, for 
many years, extended as high as old Miles Elling- 
wood’s farm, and, therefore, though the country 
around was comparatively thinly settled, Ruth 
felt no alarm at being left thus alone. She had 
with her a maid servant, who did the rougher 
work, and there were two male laborers on the 
place. In those days this was sufficient com- 
pany even for a young maiden on a lonely 
border farm: so that Ruth slept as sweetly, 
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that night, as if her father had been under the 
same roof. 


On the second day of her father’s absence Ruth § 
wandered out, toward sunset, in the direction of 2 


the river, and pausing to rest, at the little block- 


house, gazed thoughtfully upon the scene. The * 


rude structure, formed of logs, had been raised 
as a defence against the incursions of the Indians, 


but as for some years they had made no attacks } 
upon that part of the country, the little fortress ° 
had been suffered to decay, and was covered now ; 
with a luxuriant wild vine, which wreathed in ; 


fantastic festoons gaily around it. Enchanted by 
the beauty of the scene, Ruth sat lost in thought 
until the twilight had deepened into shadow, and 
the outline of her father’s house on the hill could 
scarcely be distinguished. Rising at length to 
return homeward, she was started by hearing a 
‘*ugh,” pronounced by a guttural voice nigh her, 
and turning hastily around, she saw to her alarm 
the tawny figure of an armed Indian gazing upon 
her. He was painted hideously, as if upon a war- 
party, and his peculiar dress left no doubt upon 
the maiden’s mind that he belonged to the tribe 


which was now ravaging the southern settlements. ° 


All this, however, was seen in an instant, for her 


first glance had been sufficient—and comprehend- ° 
ing her danger at once she fed from the spot with } 
all the swiftness she could. But ere she had gone ; 


many paces she felt the hand of the Indian upon 


her shoulder, while a dozen of his confederates ° 
sprung up as if by magic all around her. At this ° 
instant a laborer of her father was seen in a field ‘ 


close by. Uttering a wild whoop the troop of 
Indians burst away after him, leaving her in the 
charge of her captor, and following them with 
her eyes she saw with agony the tomahawk of the 
foremost savage dashed into the brains of the hus- 
bandman. The whole band then rushed toward 
the house, and as the little garrison had been 
taken entirely by surprise, and boasted indeed 
only one man and the maid servant, there was 


scarcely any resistance made to the furious onset $ 
of the savages. Their struggles soon brought de- ° 


struction on themselves. With the ruthless bar- 
barity of Indian war-fare they were inbumanely 


butchered; a fate which Ruth expected every : 


moment to fall upon herself, but from which, so 
far as she could judge, she was saved by her cap- 
tor, apparently the leader of the party. In less 
than an hour after sunset the home where she had 
spent so many peaceful honrs was a smouldering 
heap of ruins, and even the hoary block-house 
itself had been given up to the torch of the bar- 
barians. 

No sooner had the conflagration reduced the 
buildings to ruins, than the band set out on their 
retreat, Ruth being hurried along between two of 





the savages at a rate that almost surpassed her 
feeble powers. 

During this rapid march the emotions in her 
bosom defied description. She saw herself sud- 
denly cut off from all that she loved, with the 
prospect before her of a speedy death or a lin- 
gering captivity. But she thought not so much 
; of her own sufferings as she did of the agony 
which awaited her lover and her parent when 
they returned to find her late home a ruin, and 
to torture themselves with dark suspicions of her 
fate. 

Meanwhile, after a march of some hours, the 
savages paused for the night, in a little glade, 
surrounded by thick woodlands, but admirably 
protected from observation by the nature of the 
surrounding country. 

Their captive was placed in the circle, around 
which the savages sat, and, by their gestures, 
; Ruth became aware that she was the subject of 
’ the conversation, a warm debate appearing to be 
: carried on between the leader of the party and 
’ one who seemed to be next to him in authority— 
? and by the angry vehemence of the subordinate 

and the occasional scowls of his companions she 
3 judged that her captor advocated, against the 
rest, the preservation of her life. For a long 
time she knew not but that the next moment 
would be her last. Now a savage would turn 
frowning toward her, and clutching his knife, 
fiercely speak with angry vehemence for several 
minutes—while the approving gestures of his 
companions made her momentarily tremble for 
} her life. Once she thought her Jast minute had 
2 come: it was when the angriest of the group sud- 
denly starting from his seat, sprang toward her, 
and dexterously weaving his left hand into her 
hair, extended the other, in which glittered a 
scalping knife, on high. But Ruth neither shrieked 
nor trembled, she knew that her life was in the 
hands of her Creator, and closing her eyes to 
shut ont the sight of the fatal weapon, she bowed 
her head meekly to the stroke. A minute elapsed 
and then another, and yet the blade descended 
} not, and opening her eyes with a shudder which 
} even her resigned mind could not avert, she saw, 
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to her surprise that the savage had sheathed the 
} fatal weapon, and was standing moodily over her. 
while her captor pointed exultingly to her. Ina 
minute after the Indian relaxed his hold of her 
hair, and retreated apparently crest-fallen to the 
group. All this was inexplicable; and the only 
solution to the riddle which Ruth could think of, 
was that the attack of the savage had been in- 
tended as a trial of her firmness, upon which, 
perhaps, her life had depended. 

Often, however, during the ensuing hour, while 
the Indians continued smoking around her, would 
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the sullen countenance of the disappointed savage ; and may it not be that the flames have caught 
be turned upon her with a look of hate almost on 
demoniacal. ‘Let us on,’ vehemently ejaculated the young 
And thus passed away more than one dreary } soldier, forgetting everything in the alarm of the 
hour, during which the mind ef the maiden was } lover, ‘‘let us on—the very suspicion is terrible.” 
tortured with the most dreadful suspense. The } The words had no sooner been pronounced 
Indians hung around their fire, seemingly en- } than, without pausing for his companion’s an- 
gaged in reciting their exploits in battle; while swer, Rutherford dashed madly on, careless of 
as their narrations proceeded, Ruth could see by } the gathering darkness, or the thousand obstruc- 
their glaring eyes and quicker speech that their ; tions in his path. The father, incited by an 
thirst for blood was becoming aroused. It was a ? eqnal alarm, pressed in his rear. 
terrible situation for a sensible mind like her’s. As they hurried along, the ruddy glow on the 
Wholly at the mercy of her ruthless captors, ; horizon grew more and more intense, until its 
with the butchery of her father’s household still 
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light covered the sky in that quarter half way to 
before her eyes, she expected momentarily, as the ; the zenith. They began to hope, as its intensity 
passions of her captors became inflamed by the ; increased, that it was only the forest on fire; but 
recital of their deeds, to see them start up and ; when they beheld the conflagration decline, flicker, 
make her the victim to their fury. But she c and almost entirely vanish, their hearts became 
trusted in her only help in such an awful emer- : once more filled with uneasy fears. At length 
gency; and for the first time, perhaps, since the ‘ they emerged upon the cleared land of Mr. 
creation, the voice of heartfelt prayer, went up ; Ellingwood’s farm, and in an instant the spec- 
to the true God in that dark recess of the forest. ; tacle of his smouldering homestead burst upon 
Yes! Ruth prayed, she prayed for those she loved ; them. 

—she prayed for herself that her fate might be 3 ‘* My house burned down!—but oh! my child, 
as her Maker willed it—but above all she prayed ‘ my child, where art thou, Ruth?” cried the ago- 
for the deluded barbarians who held her as their ; nized parent, whose stoicism gave way as he 
captive. And thus the night wore on. ‘ gazed on the desolation before him. 

The evening was rapidly advancing when two ‘‘They have taken shelter, I doubt not, in the 
travellers left the little highway leading out of ; old block-house,” answered the lover, turning his 
Plymouth, and struck into a narrow horse path | horse’s head quickly toward it; but how was he 
that wound through the forest toward the border ; astonished, in place of the expected fortress, to 
settlements. They might have been recognized ; see only a smoking pile of ruins, from which oc- 
at a single glance for the father and lover of | casionally the smouldering flames would leap up 
Ruth. The bnsiness for which the former visited © in fitful flashes. 

Plymouth had been adjusted sooner than he ex- “Oh, my God,” bitterly exclaimed Rutherford, 
pected, and, owing to a temporary cessation of ’ ‘‘there has been something besides accident in 
hostilities against the southern savages, the latter ; this. But can they be anywhere about? Ruth! 
found himself at liberty to accompany Mr. Elling- ‘ Ruth! Ruth!” he continued ina loud and agonised 
wood home, his heart beating high, as he rode, ’ voice; but only the silent woods echoed back his 
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with the expectation of seeing Ruth so soon, ; call, and he listened vainly for the answering 
while a thousand fancies chased each other } voice of the inmates of the late dwelling. 


through his brain, often vague and visionary per- ‘¢My child! my child!” exclaimed the agonised 
haps, but all centering upon one dear being. 3 parent, ‘tis she no more? If this cup might have 

‘‘We shall be at our journey’s end ere an } passed from me—bnt the will of God be done.” 
hour,” said Mr. Ellingwood, as he saw the; Meantime, however, the young soldier had 


twilight thickening around them, ‘‘and were it } sprang from his steed to examine something, 
not for this moon, we should have some diffi- ; which lying, haif-hidden under the ruins, had 
culty in threading our way through the forest.’ > sent the blood curdling to his heart. With a 

‘“*Yes! but does not the moon give out an } sickening feeling he gazed upon the body of a 
unnaturally bright light as she rises yonder— 
but surely,” added the young soldier, checking 
his steed and looking around doubtfully, ‘‘that } he gazed upon it, his breath, coming thick and 
is not the east where that vivid glare appears? ; choking, almost deprived him of utterance, and 
Can the forest be on fire?” he could only take his companion by the arm, 

“The Lord have mercy on his people if it } and point with horror in his eyes to the mutilated 
is so,” answered the puritan—‘‘and I may } corpse. But the gesture was enough. The quick 
well say, on poor Ruth, for verily the confla- ¢ eyes of the father, anxious for his lost child, at 
gration is in the direction of my habitation, 3 once detected in the body his murdered servant. 


man, the head clove in twain and disfigured by 
the loss of the scalp-lock. For a moment, as 
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He started back aghast. For an instant neither 
spoke. At length in adry, husky voice, tremulous 
with agitation, the father said, 

‘The Indians!—my child is dead—verily! thy 
hand is heavy on me, oh! Lord.” 

The young officer for a moment stood gazing, 
spell-bound, upon the murdered man, then his 
feelings burst forth, 

‘« By the God of my fathers,” he said, ‘ I will 
rescue you, Ruth, if living, and revenge you if 
dead—” and clenching his hand fiercely he shook 
it on high, as if to call heaven to witness his vow. 

‘‘Richard—Richard,’’ said the father, ‘‘swear 
not at all!” 

‘‘Pather,” answered Rutherford, in a milder 
tone, ‘‘Iam rebuked. But let us waste no time. 
If Ruth is alive she is a prisoner, for surely they 
have not dared to murder her—we will find their 
trail and follow on: it is not the first time I have 
dogged a savage. In the name of our Maker let 
us go.” 

We need not describe their feelings of alternate 
hope and fear as they searched around the home- 
stead for the bodies of the slain. Ruth was not 
among them. 

‘* Hope, father, hope,” said Rutherford, ‘‘ Ruth 
is only a prisoner.” 

‘In the Lord is my trust.” 

It might be about an hour after the departure 
of the Indians, when Mr. Ellingwood and Ruther- 
ford set forth on foot in their pursuit. No man 
travelled in that day without being armed, and 
both, therefore, carried with them their guns, 
together with the common hunting-knife then in 
use. With the sagacity which long practice in 
border warfare had given to him, Rutherford fol- 
lowed up the trail of the savages. Stooping 
his body forward to watch the marks of the Indian 
footsteps, and gliding stealthily along in silence, 
while the father followed behind, he found himself 
at length on the verge of a precipitous descent, 
from which a narrow path led down into a kind 
of amphitheatre below, overgrown with dwarf 
trees, and almost hidden from sight. The keen 
eye of the young soldier had detected that within 
the seclusion of the little grove was hidden a party 
of human beings, no doubt the very ones he sought. 
His breath grew thick with the excitement of the 
discovery, but remembering that all depended on § 
his coolness, he checked his emotion, and turning 
to Mr. Ellingwood, whispered, 

‘‘They are there below—all now depends on 
our sagacity, for as they outnumber us, we must 
trust to stratagem to rescue Ruth.” 

The father answered not, but his eye gleamed, 
and he pressed the hand of Rutherford warmly. 
Taking a rapid glance at the landscape imme- 
diately around him, the young officer beckoned 
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to his companion, and commenced stealthily de- 
scending the declivity: 

‘Hist! said Rutherford, when they reached 
the base of the descent, ‘‘ look there.” 

The father turned his eyes in the direction in- 
dicated, and beheld six powerful Indians sitting 
in a circle, while his daughter knelt, as if in 
prayer, a short distance off. The sight made him 
involuntarily lift his piece to his shoulder, but the 
cautious young soldier, laying his hand upon the 
old man’s arm, and bending down his mouth close 
to Mr. Ellingwood’s ear, whispered, 

‘‘Take them in range—move a little to the 
right ” 

The father mechanically obeyed, but the crack- 
ling of a dry twig beneath his feet caused the 
savages to look around. He paused. Neither of 
the two dared to breathe during that moment of 
agony. Bending his ear close to the ground, the 
savage, who appeared to be the leader of the 
party, listened a minute intently, while one of 
his companions slowly arose and stepped cau- 
tiously toward the thicket where Mr. Ellingwood 
was concealed. It was an instant of thrilling 
suspense. A deeper breath than common, or 
the rustling of a single fallen leaf would have 
betrayed the pursuers to the Indians, and sealed 
not only their own fate, but that of Ruth. The 
savage came nigher and nigher, and putting his 
hands ont, cautiously removed some of the outer- 
most branches of the thicket. The young soldier 
might have stabbed him to the heart, almost 
without changing his own position, but by so 
doing he would have alarmed the rest, and pre- 
vented all possibility of a surprise—a plan of 
attack which held out the only hope that they 
might prevail against the overpowering numbers 
of the Indians. He only held his breath, there- 
fore, firmly between his teeth, determined not to 
use his knife except in the last necessity. His 
coolness, perhaps, saved their lives, for after a 
moment’s unsuccessful scrutiny the savage re- 
tired. 

For more than five minutes after the retreat of 
the savage, neither Rutherford nor Mr. Elling- 
wood moved; but at length the young officer 
beckoned to his companion and stole stealthily a 
few paces farther to the right. So cautiously did 

she move that a quarter of an hour elapsed before 


he had gained the position he sought. 


The savages were still sitting in a circle before 
them, not many yards distant. Their arms had 
been piled against a log equally distant from 
themselves and the two companions. The plan 
of Rutherford was to fire at the group, and in- 
stantly rushing from covert to seize the arms of 
the Indians before they could do so themselves. 
Everything was now ready. 
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Take the two innermost ones,”’ whispered 
Rutherford to his companion—‘‘and leave the 
leader and the tall one behind him to me—ready 
—sire.” 

The report of the two pieces cracked sharply 
in the air, and two of the savages fell over dead. 
But the other four sprang up with a loud yell, 
gazed wildly around an instant, and then reco- 
vering from their surprise, darted forward to se- 
cure their arms. That moment of hesitation 
sealed their fate. The lightning is not quicker 
than was the rush made by the two avengers to 
obtain possession of the savages’ arms. Seizing 
a piece with either hand, and kicking the other 
behind him, Rutherford dashed on to meet his 
adversaries. One of them was already bleeding, | 
but he raised his tomahawk to strike the young } 
officer. Before he could aim it, however, the ; 
piece of Rutherford, directed at his brain, went ; 
off, and, with a sharp, quick cry, he leaped con- } 
vulsively on high, and then fell to the ground 
dead. Rutherford did not pause a moment, for 
he saw that the other savage who had at first ; 
rushed upon him had retreated, and now follow- 
ing him with his eye he beheld the Indian, to his 
horror, with his hand wreathed in Ruth’s hair, ' 
and drawing with the other his tomahawk from 
his belt, The rhaiden lay at his feet, pale as 
ashes, stretching her hands out to Rutherford for 
aid, but unable to utter a word. Not a moment 
was to be lost. Hastily lifting the other musket 
to his shoulder, Rutherford glanced his eye ra- 
pidly along the barrel and pulled the trigger. 
Good God! the gun flashed in the pan. Every 
thing hung on the next instant. The tomahawk 
of the savage had providentially caught in his 
belt, and after tugging at it vainly until now, he 
suddenly jerked his knife from its sheath, and 
drawing the weapon back to the full length of 
his arm, was about to plunge it into Ruth’s heart, 
when at that instant, the tomahawk of Ruther- 
ford, with unerring aim, whizzed through the air, 
and as the arm of the Indian descended, buried 
deep into his brain. He staggered and reeled 
around, his blow spending itself upon the air. 
He clutched the grass in agony as he fell, made 
one or two convulsive movements, and then all 
was over. In another instant Rutherford had 
clasped the trembling maiden to his bosom; 
while at the same moment the voice of Mr. 
Ellingwood was heard exclaiming, 

«The Lord God of Israel be praised, how is the 
spoiler delivered into our hands—my daughter, 
oh! my daughter.” : 

The struggle between the father and his two } 

; 
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antagonists had been short and decisive. The 
Possession of their weapons had given the odds 
to Mr. Ellingwood. One of them had fallen at ' 
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the first fire, and the other perceiving the defeat 
of his companions, had dashed into the woods, 
and disappeared. 

‘*But you are wounded, father,’’ said Ruth, 
‘‘oh! Rutherford, see how he bleeds.” 

And wounded indeed was the parent. The 
hatchet of the fallen Indian had struck his side, 
which was now bleeding profusely. Ruth, how- 
ever, bandaged it up as well as her trembling hands 
would permit, and with their joy in a measure 
damped by this occurrence, the little party, after 
returning thanksgiving to that great being who 
had preserved them in such imminent peril, set 
out for the nearest frontier settlement. Before 
many hours’ march they reached the hospitable 
home of a neighbor, and were welcomed to its 
shelter with tears of rejoicing. 

Ruth rapidly recovered from the fatigue of that 
eventful night; but her father, alas! was destined 
to be its victim. His wound proved mortal. 

Before he died, however, he insisted on seeing 
Ruth and her lover united. The ceremony was 
performed at his bed-side. 

‘‘God bless you my children,” he said, as he 
placed his hand on them: then looking to heaven, 
he murmured, “Lord lettest now thy servant de- 
part in peace,” and thus he died. 


ELLEN GRAY. 
BY GEORGE ELTON. 


On! have you seen my Ellen fair? 
The moonbeams on her flowing hair 
Like shifting ripples play. 
Her mouth is like a damask rose, 
When first the fragrant leaves unclose, 
Her breast a wilderness of snows— 
My darling Ellen Gray. 


Sweet is her smile and kind her air, 

And like the sunshine everywhere 
She turns the night to day. 

So heavenly all her instincts are, 

She seems the angel of a star 

Come from her silver throne afar, 
My saintly Ellen Gray. 





% THE STATE BARGE. 


BY HARRIET J. BOWLES. 


Provup as a swan its mate beside, 
It floats upon the prouder tide; 

The silver oars, in measured tune, 
Keep time as waterfalls in June: 
*Mid snowy temples soaring high, 
A dreaming thing it wanders by; 

A fairy barge—a fairy scene— 
And worthy even Lucknow’s queen. 
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Snaw s, &c.—Double shawls of black lace and black 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. lace mantelets are in high favor as well as scarfs. A 
new mantelet, termed visites, (see fig. 4,) is a mixture 
WE are able, this month, to present our readers with of the scarf and mantelet, of white organdy, lined with 
the early fall fashions for New York and Philadel- } pink, the long ends rounded and the pelerine very full, 
phia, the patterns for which have been sent out to us iz $ the whole trimmed with fringed pink ribbon, three rows 
advance from Paris. Next month we shall give the § on the pelerine; others are trimmed with lace or em- 
late fall fashions and the early winter ones. By this } broidered with trimming festoons. 
enterprise we are, as usual, six weeks ahead of every } Fu~t Dress Coirrures.—These are of the most 
cotemporary. fanciful description, and of the richest tissues; for in- 
Fic. 1—Morninc Dress.—This is made with a $ stance, we have the bonnet smyrnoite, embroidered all 
rounded waist, the boddice partially open in front: the } over with gold and pearls; the whole of the head dress 
skirt opens from the zone. The sleeves are loose, and } encircled with a twist at the back. Then again, the 
extend half way to the wrist. A very pretty lace cap Coiffure Algerienné, composed of a gold net work, 
completes the costume. ¢ embroidered with ponceaw or green silk, and round 
Fie. u.—Watkine Dress of plaid silk, made with which is a narrow scarf of gold and silk, the ends of 
three deep flounces: the waist rounded: the sleeves 2 which are terminated with broad fringe drooping as 





loose, with under sleeves of cambric. The boddice } low as the waist. A more simple description of head 
comes high up on the neck. The capote is trimmed ' dress, are those called les Fontanges; formed of a 
with small roses. single neud of satin fringed with gold, fastened npon 
Fig. 11.—Carriace Dress.—The principal feature } the side of a kind of net-work, which confines the back 
of this dress is the pardessus d’eté, or La Kazawaika hair. The coiffure Sévillienne is also much in favor, 
which is just now the mode with the most fashionable composed of black jet, and ornamented at the side with 
people in London. It is generally made, as in this } @ large rose, and with long jet tassels at the opposite 
instance, of Pekin silk. The bonnet is of straw, trim- } side of the head-dress. 
med with ribbon. This costume will continue to be Batt Dresses.—The light textures of which these 
worn late into the autumn. fairy-like costumes are of every color : white, however, 
Fic. 1v.—ANoTHER Fatt Costume: the skirt having { predominates. We may cite, as one of the most ele- 
three deep flounces, and the sleeves being long. A { gant toilettes, a dress, formed of three skirts of tulle 
mantelet is worn over all, this article being again all semé with pois d’or, and edged or bordered with a 
the fashion. The present one is cut very sloping over } broad fringe of white and gold; these three skirts are 
the top of the shoulders, d ding down the front in ; raised in a kind of drapery puperposées on each side 
long and rounded ends: it is trimmed on the back with } with three neuds of silk and gold torsades, terminated 
three volants. This costume will be appropriate until { with Algerine tassels; upon the upper skirt the cord 
the first of November. ¢ reaches up to the waist, which it also encircles, but 
Cuances IN Dresses.—Corsages are becoming : without being tied in any way, so as to give proper 
higher every day: the revers are, however, made } effect to the side cordeliéres: the corsage is formed @ 
very open to show the chemisette, which is richly { 4a grecque, with very small sleeves, perfectly plain, 
embroidered. The robes Amazones, where the skirt { and also edged witha fringe. Another style of evening 
and body are separate with a jacket, are growing in ; dress, are those made of pink or blue Italian silk glacées 
favor. We gave a specimen of this style in July. { white, which are made @ dowble jupe, the upper ones 
Some dresses of coutil, are with full backs, though 3 being formed open, and trimmed ez tablier on each side 
the front is tight and ornamented with buttons Mar- { of the jzpon; the tour of the openings and the lower 
quises. Flounces are generally worn in echelon. part of the skirt being trimmed with riches of ribbon 
3 
$ 
5 





Several of the leaders of fashion in London are pat- } or net. We may also remark that the trimmings most 
ronizing that most beautiful over-all dress, the paletot used for ornamenting the robes Pompadour, are the 
d’été, which, they wear made entirely of black and ? fringed ribbons put on en petit falbalas, and having a 
white lace. most charming effect. For petites soirées, some of the 
Bonnets.—Straws now begin to make their appear- } most fashionable wear dresses of white barége a lignes 
ance: they are mostly trimmed plainly with ribbon. $ transversales, that is, striped across, with Grecian cor- 
The latest style, however, is the shaded capote. It } sage, and the sleeves rather large ; also dresses of light 
is composed of a quantity of gauze folds, the colors } colored Italian silks, and trimmed with three or four 
being shaded across, from a very light hue to the } flounces of a very light style of black lace, has a very 
darkest shade. For instance, upon a citron colored § charming effect; these half style of evening dresses are 
one, the first is of the palest straw color, the deepest { sometimes made with high bodies, and may be seen 
and last fold being of the hue of the marigold, the inter- { composed of plaided Pekin silk, either pink and white, 
mediate folds being of the graduated shades. Then, } or green and white, and trimmed with four rows of 
again, a pink hat, the first fold being of the palest ; handsome fringe, made in the two colors. 
China-rose color, and the last diats a perfect cerise. RepincoTes.—Several very elegant ones have lately 
Caps.—They are worn small and placed backward 3 appeared, composed of white tarlatane muslin, and lined 
on the head, (see fig. 1.) For morning wear, the most } with pink or blue taffetas or a transparent, and trimmed 
favorite material is embroidered muslin, the crown $ with garniture of shaded ribbon; the corsage is made 
made very small, and decorated with a triple papillon, ; perfectly degagé, and short sleeves, making, altogether, 
trimmed with brides, or streamers of ribbon or velvet. * a most charming evening dress. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Tus being the month, when housewives generally ; 
attend to their preserves, we devote our space to the } 


following very latest and most approved receipts. 


To Preserve Peacues, Apricots, NECTARINES AND } 
Piums.—September is the best month for peaches, as ; 
they are then harder and larger. Weigh the peaches, ‘ 


put them into a preserving pan full of cold water with 
a slice or two of lemon; set them on a slow fire, have 
ready a sieve and a napkin, and be careful not to do 
them too much. 


others: when they begin to be soft they are done 
enough; take them out as they become soft and drain 


them on a sieve, and let them stand until cold; then ; 


make a syrup, to every pound of peaches allowing a 
pound of loaf sugar—use some of the water in which 
the peaches were boiled for the syrup. Crack the pits 


of half a dozen peaches, throw them into hot water and ; 
remove their skins, then boil them with the syrup you 
are making. Put the peaches into jars and glasses, ° 


and pour the syrup over them. 
Cut several round pieces of paper, dip them in 


brandy, lay them over the preserves, and tie up the jars. 


Apricots, Nectarines and Plums, may be preserved 
in the same manner. 


This way of preserving peaches is much preferable 


to cutting them up and then preserving them. The 
fruit should not be permitted to boil until it becomes 
shrivelled. 

To Preserve Quinces.—Quinces if very ripe, are 


best preserved in the following manner :—Pare and cut 5 


them in slices, an inch thick—take out the cores care- 
fully so as to have the slices in the form of a ring. 
Allow a pound of nice white sugar for each pound of 


the fruit—dissolve it in cold water, having a quart of | 
the latter to a pound of sugar, then put in the sliced } 


quinces, and let them soak in it ten or twelve hours. 
Put them in a preserving kettle, and put it on a mode- 
rate fire—cover them over, and let the quinces boil 
gently—there should be more than enough syrup to 
cover the quinces. When a broom splinter will go 
through them easily, take them from the fire, and turn 
them out. In the course of a week, turn the syrup 
from them, and boil it down, so that there will be just 
enough to cover the fruit. When not very ripe, pare 
and cut the quinces either in rings or quarters, take out 
the cores and boil the quinces in fair water, till they 


begin to grow tender—take them up, and strain the } 


water in which they are boiled—put in either brown 


or white sugar—add a little cold water. When luke- 3 


warm, put in the whites of eggs and clarify it—let it 
cool, then put in the quinces, and boil them slowly for 
half an hour. Keep them covered over while boiling, 
if you wish to have them of a light color. Turn them 
out into pots as soon as preserved, and set them away 
in a cool place. Look at them in the course of a week 
to see if they have fermented—if so, turn the syrup 
from them, boil it, and turn it back while hot. The 
parings and cores of the quinces can be used for mar- 
malade, with a few whole ones. Some people prefer 
to preserve the quinces with the cores in, but the syrup 
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s will not lookclear. The following is a cheap method of 
( preserving quinces, and answers very well for common 
{ use: Pare, halve, and take out the cores of the quinces, 
and boil the parings in new cider till soft. Strain the 
cider, and for five pounds of quinces put in a pound of 
brown sugar, a quart of molasses, the beaten white of 
an egg—clarify it, then put in the quinces. There 
should be rather more than enough cider to cover the 
quinces, as it wastes a good deal while the quinces are 
boiling. The peel of an orange cut in small pieces, 
and boiled with them, gives the quinces a fine flavor. 
3 Quince MarmatapE.—Gather the fruit when fully 


‘ ripe, and of a fine yellow; pare, quarter and core it. 
Some of the peaches will be ready sooner than } 


Put the quinces into a saucepan with a little water, set 
them on the fire until they are quite soft; then take 
them out, and lay them on a sieve to drain; rub them 
through; and put to each pound of the strained quinces 
a pound of brown sugar. Set it on a few coals, and let 
it stew slowly, stirring it constantly. When it has 
} stewed an hour, take a little of it out, let it get cold—if 
it then cuts smooth, it is sufficiently stewed. 

Quince JeLty.—Halve the quinces, and take out the 


; mash them, and let them drain through a flannel bag, 
> without squeezing them. Put to the quince liquor, when 
drained through the bag, white sugar in the proportion 
> of a pound to a pint of liquor. Add the whites of eggs, 
} and clarify it. When clear, boil it on a moderate fire, 
till it becomes a thick jelly. Fill glasses with the jelly, 
and cover them tight. The quince pulp that remains in 
the jelly-bag can be made into marmalade. 

Green GaGEs.—Allow equal weights of sugar and 
; gages. Make a syrup of white sugar, and just water 
enough to cover the plums. Boil the plums slowly in 
the syrup ten minutes—turn them into a dish, and let 
: them remain four or five days, then boil them again, 
till the syrup appears to have entered the plums. Put 
them into a china jar, and in the course of a week turn 
the syrup from them, scald it, and turn it over them hot. 

To Preserve Pears.—Pare them very thin, and 
simmer them in a thin syrup, allowing only one quarter 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of pears. Let them lie 
for two days, add another quarter of a pound of sugar 
to each pound of pears, and simmer them again. Let 
them lie all night, or longer if you please, then simmer 
them once more, this time adding half a pound of sugar 
to each pound of pears, with the juice of half a lemon 
to every two pounds of fruit. A small portion of the 
lemon peel may also be used. The fruit may then be 
2 drained and dried in the sun, so that they may be used 
$ dry; or they may be poured into jars with the syrup 
over them. 

Another mode of preserving pears, and a less trou- 
blesome one, is to pare, quarter and core the pears, 
boil them for an hour in as much water as will cover 
them, then add to every pound of pears a pound of 
white sugar and the juice of half a lemon, boil the 
whole and skim it. When the pears are soft pour them 
into jars and the syrup over them; tie up the jars. 

Grave Jetty. —Take out the stones, mash the grapes 
with your hands, (they must be ripe,) then squeeze them 
through a cloth to extract all the juice from them, and 
boil and finish the same as currant jelly. Use half a 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 





cores. Boil the quinces till very soft in clear water,’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Medici Series of Italian Prose. 4 vols. T. ' 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia, 1815.—Under this title it ; 


is the intention of the publisher to present the Ameri- ? 


can readers with four standard works from the Italian 


tongue, viz :—‘* The Challenge of Barletta,” a historical } 
romance, “ The Florentine Histories,” by Machiavelli, : 


* The Citizen of a Republic,” by Ceba, and the ‘‘ Auto- 


biography of Alfieri.” The volumes will be sold sepa- ; 
rately or together. We have the first of the series now | 


before us. It is a story of the days of Medici, and 
probably the best novel in the Italian tongue. The 
translation is executed with fidelity and grace, by C. 
Edwards Lester, the American Consul at Genoa. The 
volume is printed in large and handsome type: the 
paper is thick and white; and indeed the whole of the 
mechanical execution of the book is creditable in the 
highest degree. We are glad to see works of such 
merit taken in hand by our publishers and issued in a 
style commensurate with their value. Italian litera- 
ture has hitherto been too much of a sealed book to the 
American public; and we have no doubt this enterprise 


will receive, as it deserves, handsome encouragement. } 


Spiritual Direction. By M. Michelet. 1vol. J. 


M. Campbell, Philadelphia, 1845.—We have here a ' 


tragslation of Michelet’s famous work, “ Du Prétre, de 

la femme, de Ja famille,” which has attracted so much 

attention in France among theologians and those inte- 
ested in religious movements. 

The American Village; and other poems. By C. 
W. Denison. ivol. H. B. Skinner & Co., Boston, 
1845.—This neat little volume contains several elegant 
poems, among which we would mention, “To the 
Memory of my Mother,” “The Factory Girl,” and 
“ The Dying Convict.” 

Abbey of Innismoyle. 1 vol. J. M. Campbell. 
Philadelphia, 1845.—This is a religious novel, by the 


author of “‘ Father Clement.” It is got up in very good } 


style. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 
A Russian Poer.—Many of our readers, who have 
regarded Russia as a semi-barbarous country, will be 
surprised at the caption of this editorial notice. But 


poets are almost as numerous in the dominions of the > 


czar, as they are in either England or America, and 
though their poems are by no means equal to the best 
in our literature, they nevertheless evince force, imagi- 
nation and considerable artistic skill. One of the most 
popular of their writers in verse was Pushkin, a notice 


of whose life and death has just appeared in Black- } 


wood. From numerous specimens of his works we 
select the following poem, which tells, in energetic 


verse, a thrilling story of Oriental love. The rapid } 
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, That fair one caressed me—my life! oh, ’twas bright, 
; But it set—that fair day—in a hurricane night. 
One day I had bidden young guests, a gay crew 
When sudden there knock’d at my gate a vile Jew. 
‘* With guests thou art feasting,” he whisperingly said, 
> “ And sue hath betrayed thee, thy young Grecian maid.” 
I cursed him and gave him-good guerdon of gold, 
; And call’d me a slave that was trusty and bold. 
“Ho! my charger—my charger!” we mount, we depart, 
And soft pity whisper’d in vain at my heart. 
On the Greek maiden’s threshold in frenzy I stood— 
I was faint—and the sun seem’d as darken’d with blood: 
5 at the maiden’s lone window I listen’d, and there 
I beheld an Armenian caressing the fair. 
, The light darken’d round me: then flash’d my good blade, 
> The minion ne’er finished the kiss that betray’d. 
On the corse of the minion in fury I danced, 
Then silent and pale at the maiden I glanced. 
I remember the prayers and the red-bursting stream : 
Thus perish’d the maiden—thus perish’d my dream. 
This raven black shawl from her dead brow I tore— 
On its folds from my dagger I wiped off the gore. 
, The mists of the evening arose, and my slave 
Hurl’d the corses of both in the Danube’s dark wave. 
> Since then, I kiss never the maid’s eyes of light— 
Since then, I know never the soft joys of night. 


Like a madman I gaze on the raven black shawl; 
Remorse, fear and anguish—this heart knows them al. 

This poem reminds us forcibly of some of the old 
ballads of Spain and England. It is remarkable that 
the simplicity and force of our poets decrease with the 
advance of civilization. As we grow more refined we 
become less Homeric. 


A Powerrut Tate.—We invite attention to the 
thrilling story of Isabel Raby. It is rarely that an 
article is found, at once so powerful and instructive : 
we consider it one of the very best specimens of ficti- 
; tious writing. 

The story by Mrs. Orne is also an admirable one. 
; It is founded on the following incident narrated in 
¢ Sir Walter Scott’s Essay on Chivalry. ‘When the 
3 daughter of the Count bestowed her annual gifts on 
$ her father’s household, she gave the page Leofried, in 
; derision a single thread of gold tissue. To show the 

value he placed on the most minute memorial coming 
from such a hand, the youth opened a wound in his 


the heart.” 


Cuear Music.—We call attention to the advertise- 
} ment of Mr. T. B. Peterson, and especially to that part 
of it, which refers to cheap music. The music he adver- 
} tises can be furnished by him at one fourth the price of 


and breathless style of the poem is admirably suited to  copper-plate music, and is, in every way, equal, if not 


‘ . i 
the subject: it, however, is one of the national charac-,’ 


teristics, if we may so speak, of Russian poetry. 
THE BLACK SHAWL. 


Like a madman I gazed on a raven black shawl; 
Remorse, fear and anguish—this heart knows them all. 


When believing and fond, in the spring-time of youth, } 


I loved a Greek maiden with tenderest truth. 


superior to the latter. 


2 our gallery of costumes, in our present number. It 
represents the national dress of Tyrol. We shall 
‘ endeavor thus to unite utility and ornament. 


2 
3 
3 
GaLiery or CostumEs.—We give the second, of 
2 
$ 
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